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OTES BY WHITE KENNETT, DEAN, AND 
FTERWARDS BISHOP, OF PETERBOROUGH. 
(Continued from p. 104.) 

1560. 3 Eliz. Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Kc. 
maner of Prynters, booksellers, &c.: we give privi- 
fe and lycense unto our well beloved subjects John 

igh and his Assignes, for terme of seven yeares 

ate ensuinge—to imprint or cause to be imprinted the 

MMgiyshe Bible with Annotations, faithfully translated 

: id fynished in this present yeare of our Lord God a 

i d-fyve bundreth and threscore, and dedicated to 

tiraitly forbidding, &c. Witness the Quene at Westm. 
Vii. day of Januarye, Pal. 3 Eliz. part 13, m. 1, 

King James’s Translation.—D* Gilas Tompson, first 

Dem of Windsor and B? of Gloc., took a great deal of 
i Gump command of K. James I. in translating the 

8, Acts of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse. 

Wood, Ath. Ox., i. 618. ' ' , 

DP John Boys, one of the Translators in 1604.—Wood, 

Fasti Ozon., i. 77. 

In the Life of Dt John Reynolds, written by Dr 
e and inserted by Mr’ ffuller in his Abel Redi- 

wus, p. 477, After the Conference at Hampton Court,* 


To 





* The conference was summoned to Hampton Court, 
where the king (James I ) resided, for its first session 
on Jan. 14, 1604. The divines selected to represent the 

ts were Dr. Rainolds, or Reynolds, and Dr. 
po ager Mr. Knewstub and Mr. Chaderton. The 

Mrocates of the Church were Archbishop Whitgift, 
bh two D.D.s, and one archdeacon, Dr. Rai- 

was President of Corpus, Oxford, and was a strong 





it pleased his Majestie to set some Learned Men at 
worke to translate the Bible into the English tongue, 
among others Dt Reynolds was thought upon, to whom, 
for his great skill in the Original languages, Dt Smith, 
afterwards Br of Glocester, Dt Harding, President of 
Magdalens, Dr Kilbie, Rector of Lincoln, D* Bret, and 
others employed in that worke by his Majestie, had 
recourse once a week, and in his Lodgings perfected 
their Notes, and though in the midst of this work the 
gout first took him, and after a Consumption, of which 
he dyed, yet in a great part of his Sickness the Meeting 
held at his Lodgings, and he lying on his pallet assisted 
them, and in a manner in the translation of the Book of 
Life he was translated to a Better Life, 21 May, 1607. 

Dr Miles Smith, B® of Glocester,—for his exactness in 
those (Oriental) Languages, he was thought worthy by 
King James I. to be called to that great work of the 
last Translation of our English Bible, wherein he was 
esteemed the Chief, and a workman that needed not be 
ashamed. He began w'" the first, and was the laet man 
in the translation of y* work. ffor after the Ta-k of 
Translation was finished by the whole number set apart 
and designed to the business, being some few above 40, 
it was revised by a dozen selected from them. and at 
length referred to the final Examination of Bilson,* B” 
of Winton, and this our Author, &c.—Wood, Ath. Ox. 
419. 

This Preface was written by M* Smith, afterward 
D.D. and B» of Glocester. 

The Puritans in their Petition to the Parliament, in 
their intervall of Session, 1621, 19 Jas. 1, say thus: 
—The Indignitie done to Ministers is yet the greater 
because of y* disgracefull termes given to them in the 
Prefacet to the New Translation of the English Bibles 
prefixed before the said Bibles; and, therefore, to be 
read by every one that hath or shall have the said Bibles, 
410 penesme, W. K. 

Translations of y* Bible-—Of y° Translation of y° 
Scriptures, and permitting them to be read in y* English 
Tongue, see Dt Haylyn, Miscel!. Tracts, p.7; Strype, 
Memor., p.81. The first Bible printed 1526. 

Tindal’s Bible had just exceptions to it; the next 
was Mathew’s Bible, w" was only Tindal’s translation 
mended, In 1536 y° Convocation petitioned for a new 


supporter of Calvinistic doctrine. He died in 1607, 
See Locock’s Studies in the Book of Common Prayer, 


and “Oxford under the Puritans,” 
October, 1882. 

* Thomas Bilson was a native of Winchester, and 
after being admitted Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and taking his degrees of B.D. and D.D., became 
Master of Winchester, then Prebendary, and afterwards 
Warden, In 1596 he was consecrated Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and in the following year translated to Win- 
chester and made a member of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Privy Council. He was one of the principal managers 
of the Hampton Court conference in 1604, and the 
English translation of the Bible was finally corrected by 
him and Dr, Miles Smith, Bishop of Gloucester. He 
died in 1616. 

+ The following appears to be the passage objected to 
in the Preface : “So that if, on the one side, we shall 
be traduced by Popish Persons at home or abroad, who 
therefore will malign us, because we are poor instru- 
ments to make God’s holy truth to be yet more and more 
known unto the people, whom they desire still to keep 
in ignorance and darkness; or if, on the other side, we 
shall be maligned by self-conceited Brethren, who run 
their own ways, and give liking unto nothing, but what 
is framed by themselves, and hammered on their anvil ; 
we may rest secure,” &c, 


Quarterly Review, 
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Translation. When finisht and prefact by A.B? Cranmer, 
the King enjoined it by proclamation, May 6, 1541. 
Yet in y® next year, 1542. An Act of Parl. restraining 
all Engl. Translations, 34, 35 Hen, VIIL. c. 1, restored 
by Ed. VI1.* i ‘ 

Under Qu. Eliz, the Translation review'd by Bishops 
commission’d by the Queen (and thence called the 
Bishops Bible), and reprinted and enjoind by her sole 
Commandment. 

A Translation of y* Bible into Welch ordred by the 
Act 5 Eliz. cap. 28. 

Dr Rainolds at Hampt. Court moved his Majesty that 
there might be a new Translation of y* Bible, because 
those w™ were allow’d in the reigns of K. Hen. 8 and 
Ed. 6 were corrupt, &c. His Ma’ wished that some 
especial pains should be taken in that behalf, &c.— 
Barlow, Summ? of y* Confer., p. 47. 

Mr John Bale, in his Apology against Priesthood and 
Vows, 1550, 8vo, fol xxix, says he wolde wyshe with all 
his harte, that the Englysh Byble should be translated 
into Welshe and Iryshe, if any good men wolde take 
such labours. 

The first Edition of the Bible was finished by Grafton 
in the year 1538 or 1539, when ABp. Cranmer pro- 
cured a Proclamation from the King allowing private 
Persons to buy Bibles and keep them in their Houses. 
About two or three years after they were reprinted and 
backed w'» y® King’s authority, the former translation 
having been revised and corrected. To this Translation 
the A.B” added the last Hand, mending it in divers 
places w'* his own Pen, and fixing a very excellent Pre- 
face before it.—Strype, Memor., p. 444. 

The Edition in the year 1540 had a remarkable 
Frontispiece before it, w I will relate, &c.—Strype, 
Memor., p. 446, 

1534. The A.B? from his first entrance on that Dignity 
having a mind to have y* Scriptures in the vulgar Lan- 
guage, the Convocation in this year was so well dis- 
posed by his influence, that they made a Petition to the 
King for it. Vid, Strype,t Memor. Cranm., p. 24. 

The method of Cranmer in beginning w'" the New 
Testam', and sending the several parts to several 
Bishops.—Strype, Memor., p. 34. 

Of the first Edition of y* Holy Bible in English, ffolio, 
in Aug., 1537. Vid. Strype, Memor., p. 57. 

Of the Bible printed in the year 1532, as translated 
by Will. Tyndale, publisht by Grafton and Whitechurch 
at Hamburgh. Vid, Strype, Memor., p. 58. 

Of y* other Bible in 1537, called Thomas Matthews 
Bible.—Strype, p. 59. 





* “This Act provided ‘ that all manner of books of the 
Old and New Testament of the crafty, false, and untrue 
translation of Tyndal, be forthwith abolished and for- 
bidden to be used and kept and, finally, that the 
Bible be not read openly in any church, but by the leave 
of the King, or of the ordinary of the place, nor privately 
by any women, artificera, apprentices, journeymen, hus- 
bandmen, labourers, or by any of the Servants of yeomen 
or under,’ But through the interest of Cranmer a clause 
was inserted allowing ‘that every nobleman and gentle- 
man might have the Bible read in their houses, and that 
noble ladies, gentlewomen, and merchants, might read 
it themselves, but no man or woman under those degrees,’ 
which was all the Archbishop could obtain,”—Abp. 
Secker. 

t+ John Strype, author of Annals of the Reformation, 
Ecclesiastical Memoirs, and other works, was born at 
Stepney in 1643, elected Vicar of Leyton in 1669, He 
died in 1737 at the age of ninety-four, having, therefore, 
outlived his contemporary White Kennett nine years, 
His life of Cranmer has been reprinted. 


| 





a 


Now, in 1538, the Bible again publisht wth a Declarg 
tion, &c.—Strype, Mem., p. 63. 

Joannes Rogers.—Witenbergiam ad aliquot annoy 
commoratus multo esse capit Eruditior in divinis iljig 
Scripturam Sanctam mystery’s contulitys industrian 
totam his in nativa regione propagandis Grande Biblio. 
rum opus Tindalum fecibus a vertice ad calcem, g 
primo Geneseus ad ultimum Apocalypseos vocabulum 
visitatis Hebraorum, Gra’coni, Latinorum, Germanori ¢ 
Anglorum exemplaribus, fidelissima in idioma Vulgare 
translatit, Quod opus luboriosum excellens, salubre 
pium ac sanctissimum adjunctis et Martino Luther 
prefatioribus et annotationibus utilissimis Henrico octayp 
Anglorum Regi sub nomine Thoma’ Matthew epistols 
prefixa dedicavit.—Bale, Script. Brit. Cent., &c., p, 676, 

The Papists object that in the English Bible set oy 
1560 the word Church is not once to be found, but Con. 
gregation allways in place of it. As in St. Mat. 18,17: 
Tell the Congregation, and if he will not hear the Cop. 
gregation, &c. 

The King's Bible (say they) still retains the word Elder 
instead of Priest, because under the name Priest they 
generally understood a Catholick Priest, not a Protestant 
Minister. Nor can their Ministers to this day stile them. 
selves Priests (unless when spoke with design), but Pay. 
sons, Ministers, or Elders. 

In the Text of Malachy 2, 7, the true translation (say 
they) is the Priests lipps shall keep knowledge, and they 
shall seek the Law at his mouth, because he is the Angel 
of the Lord of Hosts, Queen Elizabeths bibles falsly 
turn the word shall into should, and Angel into Messenger, 
And King James's still retains the corruption. Suggest 
ing by it that the Priests Lips should keep knowledge 
and teach the law, but do not. Their turning Angel into 
Messenger is done also to lessen the dignity of Priest 
hood, Vid. Tho, Ward, p. 11. 

In Tim, 4. 14, and 2 Tim. 1. 6, King James's Bible 
still follows the old Corruption, G/ft instead of Grace, 
And where 8, Paul says, 1 Cor. 9, 51, Have not we power 
to lead about a woman, a Sister, They falsly turn the 
word Woman into Wife. And whereas Qu. Elizabeth 
Bibles of 1598 1599 say, Have we not power to lead about 
a Wife being a Sister, the Kings bible has it A Sisters 
Wife. They retain also the ridiculous corruption of 
Yokefellow instead of Companion, 

The Kings Bible still keeps that impious and spitefull 
corruption agst our blessed Lady, S' Luke 1, Hail ts 
that art highly favoured, w°® should be Hail full 
Grace. 

Nor have they corrected that malicious corruption 
20 Exod. 4, Thou shalt not make to thyself any grav 
Image, w™ if truly translated according to the Hebrew 
should be Graven thing or graven Idol. 

See “ Dangerous Errours in some late printed Bibles 
to the great Scandal and Corruption of sound and tre 
religion, Discovered by William Kilburne, Gent., Printed 
at flinsbury Anno 1659,” 4to.— Miscellan, i. 

In the time of the Civil Warr, through the absence of 
the Kings Printers, and cessation of Bible printing # 
London, many erroneous English Bibles were printed ia, 
and imported from, Holland: which being diligently 
compared by the late Assembly of Divines were 
ported to the Parliament in 1643 to be corrupt aad 
dangerous to Religion, exhibiting to them these three 
faults only, for we" the Impression was suppressed and 
condemned to the fire, and a Prohibition made againt 
the importation of any English Bibles for the future, 1% 

Gen, 36, 24, This is that Anna that found Ruler ia 
the Wilderness, for Mudes. Ruth 4, 13, The Lord gw 
her corruption, for Conception, Luke 21. 28, Look 
and lift up your Heads, for your condemnation drawett 
nigh, for Redemption, 
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This affair also occasioned the said Assembly by direc- 
tion of the Parliament (as is very well known to Mr 
Philip Kye, &c.) to propose the Bible printing to several 
Stationers of London, who refusing that laudable work, 
the same was commended to M* William Bentley, 
Printer in ffinsbury, and his Partners, who have so 
exactly and commendably imprinted several volumes by 
guthority of Parliament in 8V° and 12° in the years 1646, 
4, 51, &c. (according to the Authentique corrected 
Cambridge Bible, revised Mandato Regio by the learned 
Dt Ward, Dé Goad of Hendley, Mt Boyle, Mt Mead, 
ke., and printed by the elaborate Industry of Thomas 
Buck, Esq’, and Mt Roger Daniel in ffolio in 1638) 
That some small Remainders of them yet unsold are now 
daily exposed at 12° per Book in quires unbound by the 
Stationers, For the fairness of the Print’ and truth of 
the Editions, wh. Mr, Bentley affoarded heretofore at 2* 
pet book or thereabouts. Untill he hath been unjustly 
obstructed by Mr, Hills and Mr. ffield, who have endea- 
voured by abusing the authority of the State to Mono- 
poise the sole Printing of Bibles to themselves since 
the latter end of the year 1655, and have raised the 
prices to excessive dear rates, &c. 

A. A. 


SIR W. SCOTT. 

In a little book published last year at Cin- 
cinnati there is a passing mention of Scott, which 
is of some interest, and may not in the ordinary 
course come under the notice of British readers of 
"N,& Q.” The book is ‘‘ Reminiscences of Army 
life under Napoleon Bonaparte, by Adelbert J. 
Doisey de Villargennes, Cincinnati, Robert Clarke 
&0o, 1884,” The author held the offices of Vice- 
consul of France and of Italy at Cincinnati. 
Previous, however, to his settling in America, he 
lived for many years in Belfast, and published 
there, in 1823, a small volume of selections in 
prose and verse, from French writers, the preface 
w which is signed, “ Adelbert Doisey, Maitre 
a et d’Italien 4 I’Institution de Bel- 


In 1809 Doisey joined the 26th Regiment of 
theline as a sous-lieutenant ; he was taken prisoner 
by the British in Portugal in 1811; he was shipped 
. other prisoners of war to Gosport, then sent to 

Odiham, a small town in Hampshire,” and finally 


Wo Selkirk, in Scotland. The colony of French- 
men, who seem to have been nearly all officers, at 
Sdkirk numbered about one hundred and ninety. 

were on parole, and had therefore a great 
dul of liberty. Doisey says :— 


“Oneach of the four roads that converged into the 
fn, and at the distance of one mile, a stone post was 
inted, and on it was painted the words, ‘ Limit of the 
Muoners of war.’ A wag among us rooted up one of 
these stones, carried and transplanted it a mile further, 
t the amusement of the town’s people, who, to their 
melit be it told, never in one instance availed them- 
of @ regulation in virtue of which any person 
who could swear that he had seen any of us beyond the 
pointed limit was entitled to receive from the culprit 
we guinea asa fine. I have repeatedly gone fishing 
weral miles down the Tweed, without ever being fined 
@in any way molested.” 





It was at Selkirk Doisey made the acquaint- 
ance of Scott :— 


“ Mr, Scott became acquainted with one of our number 
named Tarnier, a young man of great talent, excellent 
education, and remarkable gaiety of disposition. Soon, 
without the supposed knowledge of the Government 
agent, or rather with his tacit approbation, Tarnier was 
invited to Melrose Abbey, and gave us grand accounts of 
his reception there. Presently, probably at the sugges- 
tion of our compatriot, he was authorized by Mr. Scott 
to bring with him three of his friends at each invitation 
to dinner at Melrose. Thus I was present on two or 
three occasions, invited, not by the host himself, but by 
my friend Tarnier. The period of the year was, to the 
best of my remembrance, about February, 1813, and our 
mode of proceeding was something like the following. 
Towards dusk we, the guests, repaired to the milestone 
already mentioned; there a carriage awaited us, and 
soon conveyed us to Melrose We only saw Mrs. Scott 
for the few minutes which intervened before dinner was 
announced, as she was not present at the repast......Vur 
leading topic was not general politics; but minute details 
connected with the French army, and, above all, traits 
and anecdotes respecting Napoleon seemed to have an 
absorbing interest for our host, who, we remarked, in- 
cessantly contrived to lead back the conversation to the 
subject if it happened to have diverged from it. As 
may be imagined, we took care to say nothing unfavour- 
able to the character and honour of our beloved emperor. 
Little did we suspect that our host was then preparing a 
work, publishing ten years later, under the title of A 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. In this unfair production, 
which is a stain on the name of its otherwise illustrious 
author, Sir Walter Scott relates anecdotes and circum- 
stances connected withthe emperor, many of which were 
communicated to him by us, but taking care to accom- 
pany each recital with sarcastic inuendoes, and self- 
invented motives of action, derogatory to the honour of 
Napoleon,” 


Doisey gives an instance of this, but it is too long 


for quotation here. W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 





Huntinc Horns.—In “N. & Q.,” 6% S. x. 
505, Mr. S. James A. Sauter, in speaking of 
hunting horns, states that the very large French 
horn was not used in hunting in this country. I 
am not sure of that, for when Sir William Morgan, 
of Tredegar, was created a Knight of the Bath by 
George I., on the revival of the order in 1725, he, 
being a great sportsman, both in the field and on 
the turf, chose for the supporters of his coat of 
arms two huntsmen fully accoutred; and these 
are represented in their full and proper costume 
on the enamelled plate of his arms in his stall in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
They are shown wearing the large curved horns 
as a belt round their bodies, cver one shoulder. 
Sir William certainly had two such horns made, 
for they still exist. I think they were of copper 
with silver mounts, but whether he ever wore or 
used them I cannot say. He died in 1731. The 
costumes are of some interest. 

In a verse of an old hunting song one line is 

“ And the huntsman winds his horn.” 


This expression seems to convey some idea of 
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curvature, for I never in my younger days heard 
of that expression being used concerning the 
guards of the old mail-coaches, who were always 
said to blow their horns when they gave notice of 
the arrival of the mail-coach ; some of them had 
a musical turn, and at times essayed to produce a 
tune. Their horns were simply straight tubes of 
tin, about three feet long, growing wider towards 
the mouth. Similar horns used to be blown by 
newsmen selling newspapers about the streets of 
London. 

The curved French horns, which always bore 
that name, showing their origin, need not neces- 
sarily have been very large to encircle the body, 
but might have been worn at the side like the 
horns formerly worn and used by postilions on the 
Continent. It is possible that examples of these 
curved horns may be found in the collection of old 
musical instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum, if they are arranged. 

Ocravius Moreay, 

[ Does not wind in the verse quoted refer to the breath 
or wind poured down the horn rather than to a curva- 
ture? To wind a horn is, of course, familiar in seven- 
teenth century literature. In dealing with the com- 
panions of Robin Hood, Drayton thus says :— 

“ His fellows winded horn not one of them but knew.” 


Polyolbion, xxvi., 320.] 


LAMBETH DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1884.—D.D. 
The Rev. Madood Deen, chief pastor of the 
native church at Amritsir, in North India, in 
consideration of his literary services in connexion 
with missionary work among the Mohammedans of 
India. 

B.D. The Venerable J. F. Browne, recently 
appointed Archdeacon of Madras. 

M.A. Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C., at the request 
of the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of Southwell, 
the Dean of Westminster, and Lord Justice Bowen. 

B.D. Rey. W. Thomas Satthianadhan, Fellow 
of the University of Madras and chaplain to the 
Bishop of Madras. 

B.D. Rev. Daniel Samuel, chaplain to the 
Bishop of Madras, the chairman of the Church 
Council of the district of Tuticorin. 

B.D. Rev. Joseph E. Padfield, Principal of the 
C.M.S.’s Training College at Masulipatam, and 
for some time one of the Government examiners 
in the Telegu language. 

LL.D. Mr. Joseph Brigstocke Sheppard, of 
Canterbury, on the petition of the Dean and 
Chapter, supported by Sir Wm. Hardy, Sir James 
Paget, and other eminent archeological and scien- 
tific authorities. 

The archbishop, being a Cambridge graduate, 
confers the degree of LL D., not D.C.L., which in 
England is peculiar to Oxford and Durham uni- 
versities. M.A. Oxon. 


Pascat Paour.—A few years ago the writer 
made one or two notes from Kilmarnock town 





records, among them the following, which my 
well be preserved in the pages of “N. & Q.” (jy 
Sept. 13, 1771, Paoli and an ambassador from th 
King of Poland passed through Kilmarnock, ang 
at a hastily called meeting, the council presented 
the illustrious visitors with the freedom of ths 
burgh. The general’s reply, given verbatim ¢ 
literatim, was as follows :— 

“Je recois, monsieur, cet affranchissement de la vile 
de Kilmarnock avec le plus grand pleusir. Sensible d& 
Vhonneur que vous m’avez faites...... une honneur que 
je n’ai pas merité, je m’en sourviendrai toujours ave 
gratitude, et je pronuoncerai linteret de cette vilk 
florissante quand je puis.” 

The ambassador replied :— 

“ La ville de Kilmarnock me fait beaucoup d’honner, 
monsieur, en me donnant cet affranchissement. Je 
cheris particulierement le compliment, etant le seul d 
la sorte que jai recu dans la grande Bretagne. Et je 
l'estime encore plus qu’on ma fait Burgeoise D'une vile 
fameuse par son industri et ces manufactures ingenieuses; 
je prendrai plaisir d’en rendre compte a mon maitre, 
Voyage.’ 

Atrrep Cuas. Joyas, 

Swansea. 


Size or Booxs.—I often experience great difi- 
culty in determining the sizes of books, in cone 
quence of the many and varied sizes of paper nor 
manufactured ; the terms folio, 4to., 8vo., 12mo, 
and so on, can no longer be relied upon. Th 
associated librarians of Great Britain have, ata 
recent conference, decided upon a uniform and 
arbitrary scale for measurement and description, 
which I give, hoping it may be of some use to 
your readers :— 


Large folio ... ... Da.fol. ... Over 18 inches 
Folio es 8 =‘ Below18 , 
Small folio ... ... Sm, fo, fie » aon 
Large quarto . la. 4to. ... o = 
Se. » we 
Small quarto con tes - 8 » 
Large octavo — *. —- .« oe 
SD coe ace woe Mi . wee oe » 9 » 
Small octavo . Sm, 8vo. , i" 8 » 
Duodecimo ... ... I2mo.... ... e 8 » 
Decimo octavo ... 18mo.... ... Is 6 » 
Minimo... ... .. Mo ... «. Below 6 » 

G. H, ¢. 
Liverpool. 


Destruction of ANCIENT Monvuments.—Iie 
following extract from one of the “ Literary and 
Art Notes” in the Salisbury and Winchete 
Journal of Feb. 7 may interest some of yor 
readers, and aid in preventing the destruction d 
an ancient and historical tomb :— 

“The antiquarians of Dorset, and all who take @ 
interest in its history, will learn with indignation ¢ 
one of the most ancient and interesting monuments @ 
the county has been desecrated and defaced by an ™ 
credible act of vandalism. In the parish chureh of 
Lytchet Mattraversa lies buried Sir John Mattrarer 
whose name acquired an unenviable notoriety in cm 


| nexion with the unhappy fate of King Edward Il, 
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4p. 1327. For upwards of five hundred years his tomb, 
an enormous slab of Purbeck marble bearing the Mat- 
travers arms, has been an object of interest, and espe- 
cially as being probably the sole remaining relic of the 
once powerful family of Mattravers, which has given its 
name to two places in the county, This tomb has now 
been virtually destroyed, on the plea of levelling the floor 
ofthe church for the purpose of laying down modern 
tiles. There was not the slightest reason for this, as the 
tiles could have been as easily laid down without any 
interference with the tomb ; but it is said that an illiterate 
and ignorant mason employed on some repairs under- 
taken by the lord of the manor reported the tomb to be 
decayed and not worth preserving, and on his report, 
without any communication with the rector, who has 
been exonerated from all blame in the matter, a thick 
bed of cement was laid down which buries the tomb, 
and, it is said, cannot now be removed. The monument 
turns out to be the property of the Duke of Norfolk, 
who is now the representative of the Mattravers family,” 


Cc. C. O. 


Dickens : “ Pincner Astray.”—It is worth 
noting, I think, that Mr. Edmund Yates, in his 
Recollections and Experiences, vol. ii. p. 111 (note), 
sys that “in Mr. J. C. Hotten’s Life, and in Mr. 
A. W. Ward’s admirable monograph in the ‘ English 
Men of Letters’ series, a paper of mine called 
‘Pincher Astray’ is attributed to Dickens.” This 
error has also crept into Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s 
Bibliography of Dickens (1880), p. 40, where the 
following reference is given for the article: All 
te Year Round, Jan. 30, 1864 (vol. x. 539-541). 

G. F. R. B. 

A New Grievance.—As an “‘ Old Collector” 
of “unconsidered trifles” from newspapers, and 
. of many important articles from magazines and 
nviews, may I be permitted to protest against the 
modern “wire-stiching” ? When stitched with 
thread leaves are easily and neatly taken out to 
be“fixed” or bound, but wire-stitching prevents 
varserials opening well and makes it very difficult 
md troublesome to extract their more valuable 
papers for preservation. Some of our serials print 
il articles separately, so that each may be detached 
without damage to another. “O, si sic omnes !” 

Este, 


PsutManasar.—Although he professed to be 
wy explicit in his autobiographical confession, 
te withheld the name of his family. One pro- 
erty of Psalmanasar was that of being a good 
iebrew scholar, apparently beyond the standard 
ahd ina Jesuit college. There is therefore a 
puibility that he was a Jew, trained as a boy in 
‘Talmud Torah school, and that thence he went 
¥aconvert toa Jesuit school, where he got his 

k. It may be that Psalmanasar is to be 





inusliterated Solomon Manasseh or Solomon 
r. Hype CLarKE. 


Maiversé.—In David Hume’s essay, Of Sim- 
and Refinement in Writing (editions 1742 
ind 1748), he speaks in the text of “ the absurd | 


naiveté of Sancho Panza,” and in a foot-note 
explains, “ Naiveté, a word I have borrowed from 
the French, and which is much wanted in our 
language.” J. Dykes CampBELt, 


“Enauisa as Suck 1s Sroxe.”—Within the last 
few days I have come across two or three speci- 
mens of curious English. One isan Italian circular 
relating to a “ Rimedio infallibile contro il mal di 
mare,” in which the public are informed that the 
discovery is 
“The result of long study and accurate experience not 
accompanied by useless dazzling patents and decorated 
with any showy medal, do thou gallantly step forward 
inte the immense sea and brace the ailment of vomit it 
prepares to ita travellers, and do likewise challenge all 
the vicissitudes thou wilt be liable to through the in- 
flux of envy ever rendy to blindly or malignantly under- 
rate all truth and utility emerging from some new 
discovery. Directions for use: For grown up persons, 
immediately after the first fits of nausea, from 10 to 12 
drops of the liquid will be poured upon a handkerchief 
folded up in the shape of a lambick (!) to be held ina 
natural way a smelling under the nose, and in lying 
down on the bed or couch.” 


Others are the title of a book mentioned by Don 
José Navarrete, in his volume entitled Las Claves 
del Estrécho, “ Reason whit we ought any on any 
account to part with Gibraltar,” and a chart which 
we are informed was “ Republied by W. Faben- 
geographe of His Majesty and to H.R.H. the 
Premier of Wales.” R. Srewarr Parrerson, 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Wycuirre Nores.—I find the following articles 
on Wycliffe in my collection of papers on the 
“ English Reformation ”:— 

Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe. British Critic, April, 1829. 
18 pages. 

Le Bas’s Life of Wiclif. British Critic, April, 1832. 
31 pages. 

Vaughan’s Monograph on Wycliffe. eclectic Review, 
N.S., vol. vi. 13 pages. 

Lives of Wycliffe. Ldinburgh Review, October, 1832. 
24 pages. 

Wycliffe. Dublin Review, December, 1853. 58 pages. 

Wycliffe and his Times, Westminster Review, N.8., 
vol. vi, 29 pages. 

Wycliffe, his Biographers and Critics. British Quar- 
terly Review, No. 56. 42 pages. 

Wycliffe Manuscripts. Lclectic Review, January, 
1843. 29 pages. 

Life of Wyclife. Quarterly Review, vol. civ. 46 pages, 

Life of Wickliff. Adinburgh Theological Magazine, 
November, 1826. 13 pages. 

Wycliffe, Dr. Vaughan's work, North British Review, 
vol. xx., No. 39, 25 pages. 

John Wiclif. Dr. R. Pauli, “ Pictures of Old Eng- 
land.” Old England, 1861. 48 pages. 

Wyclif. Saturday Review, May 24, 1884. 

Review of Wyelif's Place in Historu, by Montagu 
Burrows. Academy, May 6, 1882, 

At the present moment the above list (which, of 
course, is capable of much extension) may be 
serviceable. Joun Taytor, City Librarian. 

Bristol. 
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“He WHO WILL MAKE A PUN WILL PICK A 
pocket.”—This expression I have always heard 
attributed to Dr. Johnson. In An Epistle to Sir 
Richard Steele, by B. Victor, London, 1722, it is 
imputed to Dennis. The story is as follows :— 

“Mr, Purcell and Mr. Congreve going into a tavern, 
by chance met D—s, who went in with ’em; after a 
glass or two had pass’d Mr. Purcell, having some private 
business with Mr, Congreve, wanted D—s out of the room, 
and not knowing a more certain way than punning (for 
you are to understand, Sir, Mr. D—s is as much surpriz’d 
at Pun [sic] asat a bailiff), he proceeded after the follow- 
ing manner. He pulled the bell and call’d two or three 
times, but no one answering, he put his hand under the 
table, and looking full at D—s, he said, ‘I think this 
table is like the Tavern,’ Says D—s, with his usual 
profane phrase (which I omit), ‘How is the table like 
the tavern?’ ‘Why,’ says Mr. Purcell, ‘ because here 's 
ne'er a Drawer in it.’ Says D—s (starting up), ‘Sir, the 
man that will make such an execrable pun in my com- 
pany as that will pick my pocket,’ and so left the room.” 
The letter is dated from Bridges Street, Nov. 18, 
1722, when Johnson was only thirteen years of 
age. UrBay. 


Dante Misunperstoop. —In the metrical 
translation of Dante by J. C. Wright, M.A. 
(Bohn, fourth edition, 1861, p. 7), occurs a strange 
misinterpretation. The text (Inf. 11, 13) reads :— 
“Thy verse [Virgil's] relates how Sylvius’ parent 

gained 

Immortal realms, while yet corruptible, 

And still in bonds of human flesh detained,” 

On which is annotated thus: “ Sylvius is another 
name for Aineas [AZn., vi. 768], whose father, 
Anchises, descended to the shades below, as de- 
scribed by Virgil.” Now every schoolboy knows 
that Silvius was Aineas’s son (posthumous), |. 763 ; 
Silvius’s parent is, therefore, Aineas himself, whose 
descent to the Inferi, where he meets his father 
Anchises, forms the subject of the sixth Aneid; 
as also that Aineas Silvius (of |. 768) was a sub- 
sequent King of Alba Longa; Procas, Capys, and 
Numitor, having followed in succession the first 
Silvius. ican find no notice of a descent to Hades 
by Anchises while yet alive. DernieL, 

Plymouth. 


‘THROW DUST IN THE EYES.”—Aulus Gellius, 
v. 21: “Habebat nonnullas discipline gram- 
matic inauditiunculas, partim rudes inchoa- 
tasque, partim non probas ; easque quasi pulverem 
ob oculos, cum adortus quemque fuerat, asper- 
gebat.” DerFNiEL. 

Plymouth. 


A “Scene” 1n PartiAmMent, 1737.—Now that 
there is a dearth of “scenes” in the House of 
Commons, it may not be out of place to recall an 
incident which took place, during the administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole, in the Parliament of 1734- 
1741. It is recorded in the shorthand journal of 
John Byrom, of Manchester, under date of May 4, 
1737 (Remains, ii. 143, Chetham Society series). 


The Speaker who “ behaved well” was Arthur 
Onslow, M.P. for the county of Surrey, famous for 
occupying his place for thirty-three years, The 
retort by the “ Father of the Corporation” of 
London upon the “ Father of Corruption” js very 
fine :— 

* Dr, Horseman comes in, while I write, to Abington 
[Coffee House], and tells me how Sir John Barnard [.P, 
for London, Alderman and Knight } had like to have beeg 
sent to the Tower ; that he was talking upon the s-w-5/or 
s-w-t-s) and opposed the Bill, and said that the Hous 
had rejected a Bill with so high a hand that Sir William 
Young [of Escott, Devon, M.P. for Honiton, appointed 
May 9, 1730, Secretary at War] called him to order, 
that he called Sir William Young to order, that there was 
a great deal to do, that it was insisted to take down hiy 
words, that Sir John eaid ‘ You may take down my words, 
or do what you will; 1 perceive there is no freedom tobe 
used here,’ that [Thomas] Winnington [M.P. for Droit. 
wich, one of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury] 
upon this said that ‘as he gave leave, let them take down 
his words,’ that it passed over at last, that the speaker 
behaved well, that Sir Robert W[alpole] said that it wa 
an honour to be burnt in effigy, to which Sir John 
Barnard replied that he should have taken it for a 
honour if Sir Robert had not been burnt before him!” 

The shorthand word for the Bill under discussion 
is not Stewarts, as suggested by the editor of the 
Remains, but Sweets, the revenue out of which was 
about 25/, per year. On March 21, 1736/7, it wa 
resolved ina Committee of Ways and Means that 
the duty of 36s. a barrel on sweets granted by the 
Act of 5 Anne for ninety-nine years, and since 
made perpetual, should after June 24, 1737, cease, 
and that a less duty of 12s. per barrel should be 
granted to his Majesty. On April 21, 1737, the Bill 
was read a second time, and on May 4, when the 
altercation took place, the Bill was committed. It 
forms cap. 17 of the Acts of the session. 

Joun E. Batter, 

Stretford, Manchester, 


Aw Unrvty Tattor.—Having occasion a fer 
months since to examine the old bundles of “ Parish 
Register Returns” in the Diocesan Registry # 
Bangor, I came across a curious and interesting 
document relating to the above-named parish, 
which, in the hope that it may afford amusemett 
to the readers of ‘‘ N.-& Q.,” I give verbatim :— 

“The Presentment of the Churchwardens of Lianne 
[to the Bishop of Bangor] for the yeare 1682. 

“We present Maurice Hughes, of Llannor, Tayler, 
for disturbinge divine service and sermon severall times 
in the Church of Llannor. We present the said Maurice 
Hughes for breakinge Robert Rowland his pate, on Sunday 
morninge being Merch the fourth, to the great Ejfusion of 
his bloud, who meetinge the minnister and_ others 
comminge towards Church they were all amazed. Fur 
ther we present the said Maurice Hughes for dareing 
the minister at the Altar, haveing a staffe in his 
threatninge him w’th the s’d staffe neare his face, 





threatninge us the Churchwardens, vilifyinge the whole 
Congregation May the 6t» being Sunday ; fighting 4 
quarrellinge with some one or other every Sabbath w'thia 
| the Church or Churchyard when he is att home ; and May 


j the 29, being the nativity and restauration of w 
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—__ 
‘ igne King Charles, when the minister 
see of Evan poo Aen the said Maurice Hughes 
wus settinge of Doggs to fighte and baite one another at the 
Churchyard wall over against the door of the Church to 
the disturbance of divine service and the congregation 
there present. _ 
a oy el Wardens of Llannor,” 

Ihave been unable to discover anything further 
concerning this unruly tailor, but he does not appear 
to have carried his obstruction so far as to oppose 
the christening of his child, for I find in the 
“Return” :— 

«1682(-3), Johannes filius Mauricii Hughes et Marga- 
ntia Wynne (uxor ejus) bapt, fuit 2 Feb.” 

This was not the only occasion upon which the 
yorthy churchwardens had occasion to complain 
of Hughes’s misconduct, for in 1680 they similarly 
“presented” William Hughes and Mary Phillip 
for adultery. Ernest A, Epslewaire. 
$1, Well Street, Hackney. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
afumily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mmes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
uswers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Bartow,” in Shaksp., Lear, IV. vi. 247 (First 
Folio), “Keepe out che vor’ ye, or ice try whither 
your Costard or my Ballow be the harder ; chill 
beplaine with you.”—Halliwell glosses Ballow as 
“spole, a stick, a cudgel. Northern.” But I do 
wt know any such word in Northern, nor, indeed, 
inany English dialect, nor do I find it in any 
jowary of the Eng. Dial. Soc. Can any reader of 
*¥.&Q” vouch for its actual use in any part of 
Tland? It ought, of course, to be Kentish, or 
it least Southern. Bat, which is the reading of 
the quartos, is good Kentish and Sussex dialect 
i“stick, rough walking-stick.” 


J. A. H. Murray. 


Mill Hill, N.W, 


Tat Carnotic Rotr. — Was it ever the 
tstom for each Roman Catholic member of the 
House of Commons upon taking his seat to sign 
‘dcument known as the Catholic Roll? If so, 
usthe custom been abolished, and when ? 

A. B.S. 

Bayswater, 

[By the 29 & 30 Vict. c. 19 (1866), a single oath 
mu prescribed for all members, and the Catholic oath 
thereby abolished, which had previously been subscribed 
every Catholic member. } 


“Tat Vicar or Bray.”—I should like to be 
wed to ask in your columns whether any of 
Mar readers know anything definite about the 
‘athor or the date of composition of the fami- 
lat song The Vicar of Bray. It is well known 


Simon Aleyn, who lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successors. Camden’s Bri- 
tannia says of him, “This is he of whom is the 
proverb, ‘The Vicar of Bray still.’” The song, 
however, refers to an entirely different period, 
commencing in the reign of Charles II. and last- 
ing until “the illustrious House of Hanover.” 
Now it is not so well known that there was a 
Vicar of Bray, unknown to fame, who was vicar 
during the exact period covered by the song. His 
tombstone is in the centre aisle of Bray Church, 
and its record is that his name was Francis Cars- 
well, that he was chaplain to Charles II. and 
James II., Rector of Remenham and Vicar of 
Bray forty-two years, and that he died in 1709. To 
judge by this, the composer of the song may very 
well, while taking up the old legend, have taken 
the vicar of that day for his type. I have seen, I 
think in Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, but I have not the book by me, reference to 
a tradition that the song was written by a trooper 
of the Guards quartered at Windsor. It is obvious 
that if this were so he might have been a Bray 
man, with scant respect for the parson of his 
native village, and have intended the song as a 
lampoon upon him. G. H. Patmer. 


Mayor Jarvis,—In 1845 the Massachusetts 
Historical Society elected as corresponding mem- 
ber “ Major E. B. Jarvis, of the British Army, 
Surveyor-General of India.” Is he still alive? If 
not, when and where did he die? M. H. 8. 


“A DiaLocue in THE Smapes.”—I possess a 
MS. copy of a piece in rhyme, entitled, — 

* A Dialogue in the Shades, between William Caxton, 
Fodius a Bibliomaniac, and William Wynken, Clerk, a 
descendent of Wynken de Worde. To which is added 
the story of Dean Honeywood’s Grubs. With explana- 
tory Notes by W. W.” 

It consists of one hundred and fifty lines, and has 
twenty-four notes. I am desirous to ascertain the 
authorship of the typographical curiosity, and to 
learn where it has appeared in print. 
BiBLIOTHECARIUS, 


Bupan=Bocry=tTtHe Orp May.—Can this 
be authenticated? Conversing with a Eurasian 
lady I was told that Budah is used colloquially in 
Bengal by nurses and children as equivalent to our 
word bogey, t.¢., Old Nick. To me it seems a 
possible corruption of Buddah, i.¢., the teacher, 
a wizard, it being the sectarian title of Gautama 
Sakyamuni, founder of Buddhism, a Hindu re- 
former whose adherents are extinct in Hindostan 
proper, whereby the term Buddha has fallen into 
contempt with modern Hindoos, Is it so; or has 
Budah an independent origin ? Lysart. 


Encravine By G. Curtp.—I shall feel much 
obliged by information relative to an engraving 





the traditional Vicar of Bray was one 


by G, Child, fourteen by eleven inches, inscribed 
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“ Cyclopedia.” There are book-plates engraved 
by G. Child, published in 1747, and the design is 
apparently by Gravelot, who, owing to the war be- 
tween France and England, was obliged to leave 
this country in 1745. The composition is skilful 
and rich. It contains about two hundred figures 
engaged in explaining or studying the arts and 
sciences. I imagine that the engraving may have 
been prepared for some book which was not pub- 
lished, as I have failed to find any such work and 
any mention of such a print in books of reference. 
The paper is thin, and marked with the large fleur- 
de-lys. Rapa N. James. 


Heratpic.—Biscione, or Bigsnake, was the 
name of my hotel in Milan. In that city and in 
the Certosa, near Pavia, that reptile with a child 
in its mouth is frequent on escutcheons. After a 
little inquiry I Jearned that this strange device or 
bearing was the Visconti coat of arms. It is not 
so easy to ascertain whether the child is going 
into the serpent’s mouth or coming out. On the 
one hand, Tasso says, Jerusalem Delivered, i. 
stanza 55:— 

* O il forte Otton, che conquistd lo scudo 
In cui dall’ angue esce il fanciullo ignudo,” 

‘Or the brave Otto who captured the shield on 
which the naked child is isswing from a serpent.” 
On the other hand, Moreri, in his account of the 
Visconti, says the founder of the family in the 
year 1056 made spoil of the helmet of a Saracen 
which bore a serpent devouring a naked infant. 
Which authority shall I follow? Is the escutcheon 
anywhere so made as to show unmistakably which 
way the child is moving?) James D. Buruer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 

[In Fairfax’s translation the lines are thus rendered : 
** Nor Otton’s shield he conquerd on those stowres 

In which a snake a naked child devoures.” 

P. 12, ed. 1624.] 

* LuxpDorFIANA E Piatonr.”—Has this work 
of Luxdorf’s ever been used in any complete 
edition of Plato; and, if so, by whom? Luxdorf 
compares in parallel passages Platonic ideas with 
those in the Holy Scriptures, Ww. i 


Sustiuz Porte.— When was this name first 
given to the government of Turkey? “ Porta 
sublimis” occurs in the Aneid, xii. 133. 

J. D. Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


“ Votvettrs.”—A recent foreign catalogue of 
second-hand books described one of them as with 
“ volvelles.” What are they? I cannot find the 
word in Littré’s dictionary. Este. 

[Possibly a diminutive of volve, from Latin volva, a 
covering, a wrapper. ] 


_ SKILLICORNE. — Can any correspondent throw 
light on the meaning of this curious surname, 
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which is said to be peculiar to the Isle of May} 
One would guess that it was derived from som 
place-name beginning with the word Skellig, by 
I find no evidence that any locality in the isla 
was ever called by a name which could be om. 
rupted into Skillicorne. Leornic, 


Mortimer Cotttys.—I should be glad to 
furnished with a chronological list of the Writings 
of this thoughtful novelist and charming lyris, 
Has a biography of him been published ? 

W. FP. 

[A biography of Mortimer Collins has been published 
by his wife. } 


Mont pve Pitts. — What is the meaning of 
mont in this name for a pawnbroker’s? Was it 
called mont because the first shop of the kini 
opened by Sixtus V. stood on a hill ; or is mot 
used figuratively for pile or fund, merely as 
intensive to the charity ? J. D. Burim 

Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


OricinaLt Saira.— On looking over an oli 
volume of wills at Nottingham the other day! 
found the testament, dated 1605, of Original 
Smith,of Rampton, in the county of Notts, yeomm, 
Does this curious Christian name occur elsewhere! 

S. O. Appr. 

Sheffield. 


Erymotocy or ‘‘ Ounir.”—This word appen 
in Todd’s Johnson as owbat, with the alteroatir 
spelling oubust, and is there explained to means 
sort of caterpillar, But C. Kingsley has a lite 
poem on it, dated “ Eversley, 1851,” in which i 
is called “the oubit.” The first two lines of th 
poem run thus :— 

“Tt was a hairy oubit, sae proud he crept alang, 

A feckless hairy oubit, and merrily he sang. 
Will one of the readers of “N. & Q.” kindly gin 
the correct spelling and etymology of the word! 

W. T. Lrss. 

Blackheath. 


Lists or Saertrrs.—Can any one kindly it 
form me where I can find lists of sheriff depsle 
or notices of their appointments in the days ¢ 
hereditary sheriffships, that is, previous to 17% 
at which date the hereditary principle was abo 
lished ? M. Grvcsrist. 

Burnham, Bucks, 


Bisnop Bapinctoy. — Any particulars d 
ancestry or descendants of Bishop Brutus(') 
Babington, temp. 1610, would be thankfully 
ezived from the readers of “ N, & Q.” 

Jno, Gregor. 


Sumprvary Epicrs.— Can any reader 
“N. & Q.” inform me where I can find a ont 
the frequently mentioned “ edict” of George +" 





which secured the banishment of hoop pettica# 
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from the court? James I. is also said to have 
jssued a “decree” against farthingales, and Mary, 
wife of the third William, another against the 
wearing of fontanges or other towering head- 
dresses by the “city minxes.” I should be greatly 
obliged by information as to where these ordin- 
ances can be found set forth in full. 
8. Wituram Beck. 

Bingham, Notts, 


Scorch University Arms Anp Seats.—Will 
some reader of “*N. & Q.” favour me with a 
reference to any published account of the armorial 
bearings and seals of the Scotch universities ? 

G. 

Hoxprep Sitver.—What is the nature of this 


impost, and in what localities is it still known ? 
T. W. Wess. 


Morrors or Foreien Srares.—One of the 
characters in an old printed caricature, temp. 
Charles I, or James I., which has lately been un- 
earthed, is depicted as giving utterance to the 
following motto, ‘‘ Pro nobis et nostris.” Is this 
the motto of any, and, if so, what, foreign state or 
city at that date ? La Braque. 


Sexexoscop1a.—In Black’s Student's Manual, 
fithed., London, 1833, I find the following expla- 
mation of the word Selenoscopia. It professes to 
be taken from the Courier of July, 1824:— 


“An exhibition with this hard name has lately been 
opened in Soho Square. There are twelve views, which 
we curious and interesting on account of the manner in 
which the pictures are produced. At first the spectator 
mpposes that he is looking at transparencies, but is 
informed that the apparent picture, behind which a light 
placed, is nothing more than blank paper without any 
portion of colouring matter. The varieties of light and 
tude are brought out, we presume, by the disposition 
of pieces of paper of different degrees of thickness, and 
{te application in parts of oil, or some other unctuous 
material, The moonlight tints and lights are imitated 
vith considerable felicity ; some of the figures stand out 
wll from the landscape, and the whole performance is 

lycreditable to the inventor, who is, we are informed, 


young lady,” 


silence, but no sooner had the last stroke chimed out 
than the band commenced playing a quickstep, and 
citizens of all classes and conditions linked arms and 
walked around the cross three times, the number this 
year taking part being very large, owing, probably, to the 
fine night. The principal streets were then traversed, 


j}and the worthy citizens did much hand-shaking, and, 


having wished each other a ‘very happy and prosperous 

New Year,’ betook themselves to their several abodes.” 
It would be interesting to learn when this 

custom originated, why the space around the cross 

is perambulated thrice, and if a similar proceeding 

obtains elsewhere. Jno. A, Fow err. 
Brighton, 


“Tae Prorestant Beapsman.”—There is in 
the Monthly Review for March, 1823, a notice of a 
work bearing this title. It consists of a series of 
biographical notices and hymns commemorating the 
saints and martyrs of the Anglican calendar. Can 
you inform me who was the author, and where I can 
see a copy of the work ? R. B. P. 


Book Wantep.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
assist me in finding a book I want te consult, 
Locke’s Western Rebellion? It is quoted con- 
stantly by Macaulay in his description of the 
Monmouth rebellion. It is neither to be found 
in the British Museum nor the Guildhall Library. 
I shall be grateful to any one who will tell me 
where I can consult it, or who wil! kindly lend 
me his copy, which I will take every care of, and 
return in two or three days with very great grati- 
tude. Cuarvotre G, Bocrr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark Bridge, S8.E. 


Rooks 1n Iraty.—Does not Shelley make a 
strange mistake when he writes :— 
*'Mid the mountains Euganein 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical”’ } 
Are not rooks altogether unknown in Italy ? 
Ross O'ConnEtt, 
Lakeview, Killarney. 


History or tae Levant Company.—Is there 





_ Gan any readers of “N. & Q,” say who the 
mventor was, and whether anything further is 
kown of the exhibition ? R. B. P. 


A Curtovs Custom.—The following is from 
the Susser Daily News of Jan. 2, 1885 :— 
“Watch Night services were held in many of the 
tturches and chapels in Chichester, and the ancient 
tutom of walking three times round the city cross at | 
duight was performed as usual. A crowd began to 
tilect near the centre of the city about half-past eleven 
on New Year’s Eve, and a band, which had been per- 
ung at intervals during the Christmastide, commenced 
ying. The Honorary Guild of Bell-ringers rang the 
year out with a muffled peal. Just before twelve, 
save the Queen was played, and then the cross clock | 
Wick the midnight hour, the crowd keeping intense | 


any history of the Levant or Turkey Company 
published ? I am looking for information.which is 
certain to be found in the archives of the company, 
if I knew where to find them, either in print or 
otherwise. C. 


Nett Gwyn’s Birtariace.—It was stated in 
the Atheneum for Sept. 1, 1883, that the Bishop 
of Hereford had given his consent to the fixing of 
a memorial tablet in honour of Nell Gwyn on the 
outer face of his garden wall, so as to mark what 
is alleged to have been the site of the house in 
which the royal favourite was born. Can any of 
your correspondents report if this has been done, 
or communicate a copy of the inscription, if any, 
which has been engraved on the tablet? Lord 
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The late Thomas Kibble Hervey, in his poem 
Australia (Lond., 1824) has these lines :— 

“Lo vast Notasia rises from the main 

In all her mingling charm of mount and plain...... 

Oh! let me turn to trace that rising ray 

Which o’er Australia dawns a better day ! 

Look we once more upon Notasia’s strand, 

And see its beauty break upon the land.” 

Mr. Hervey adopted the title of Australia in pre- 
ference to Australasia as “more poetic” and as 
“more expressive of a division of the globe com- 
posed of distinct parts ”:— 

* Australia in her varied forms expands, 

And opens to the sky her hundred lands”’...... 
“Notasia” (or Notasie) is the name for Australia 
on many French maps of the early part of this 
century, and it crept into many English publica- 
tions, The “ South Asian” Register was the title 
of a magazine issued in the colony in 1827. 
“North,” “South,” and “ Western” Australia 
were, of course, suggested by their relative posi- 
tins, When South Australia was founded 
that name was not inappropriate, for the now 
more southern colony of Victoria was then part 
of New South Wales. The name “ Western 
Australia” appears to have been first suggested 
for that part of the country (comprehending the 
Swan River Settlement and Australind) from the 
words of a song composed and sung by George 
Fletcher Moore* at the first ball given by Sir 
James Stirling, Perth, Sept. 2, 1831. I give one 
stanza :— 

** Air—‘ Ballinamona oro.’ 
“From the old Western world, we have come to explore 

The wilds of this Western Australian shore ; 

In search of a country, we ‘ve ventured to roam, 

And now that we ’ve found it, let ’s make it our home, 

And what though the colony's new, sirs, 

And inhabitants yet may be few, sira, 

We see them encreasing here too, sirs, 
So Western Australia for me,” 

Of the two words Australia and Australasia, 
the latter has now the widest significance, collo- 
quially, commercially, and officially, being synony- 
mous with “the Australian colonies,” and—with 
every new acquisition or protectorate, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, &e.—is fast encroaching upon the 
Pacific, overlapping and superseding De Brosses’ 
old divisions of Australasia, Polynesia, and Magel- 
lanica, The conjectured Antarctic continent of 
the sixteenth century having shrunk into Terra 
del Fuego, the last name has become obsolete and 
Unnecessary, 

Polynesia is now subdivided, and the name 
spplied ethnographically to the division compre- 
hending the New Zealanders, Samoans, Hawaiians, 





* Mr. Moore is still living at Brompton, the honoured 
centre of a large circle of friends, retaining at the 

rious old age of eighty-six a thousand pleasant recol- 

tions of a ten years’ residence in the colony, having 
marvived to republish his original Diary after the lapse 
of fifty years, 








Marquesans, and other allied groups to the South- 
East ; the other subdivisions being Micronesia to 
the North West, and Melanesia,—including the 
black races of Australia, Papua, New Britain, the 
Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, Tasmania, &c., 
to the south-west. 

The earliest official use of the term “ Australian 
Colonies” is in a despatch from Lord Glenelg, 
dated July 10, 1837, to Governor Sir Richard 
Bourke, confirming the resolutions of the local 
government in reference to sales of land by 
auction: —“ A departure from that principle in the 
present case would involve a sacrifice of the best 
interests of the Australian colonies,”* 

The word Australia was, however, in use long 
before Flinders’s time. In Purchas his Pilgrimes, 
pt. iv. p. 1423 (Lond., 1625), and Dalrymple, 
Spanish Voyages to the South Pacific, p. 162 
(Lond., 1770), the “ Tierra Austriales” and “ Tierra 
Austrialia del Espiritti Santo” of Pedro Fer- 
nandez de Quiros’s eighth “‘ Memorial” are ren- 
dered “ Australia.” Again, in the English transla- 
tion ofa fictitious work, La Terre Australe Connue, 
par Jaques Sadeur [Gabriel Foigni] (Vannes, 1676 ; 
Paris, 1692); Angl., A New Discovery of Terra 
Incognita Australis; or, the Southern World 
(London, 1693), “ Australia” and “ Australians” are 
used in the descriptions of the country and its 
inhabitants. The author, who pretends to have 
lived there thirty-five years, says: ‘* Australia 
represented itself to me with all its advantages, 
and the Island seemed...... extremely commodious ” 
(p. 177). “It is easie to judge by all that I have 
said of the incomparability of the Australians with 
the people of Europe ” (p. 163). 

Most German maps of Australia published at 
the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century bear the name “ Ulimaroa,” and I find in 
G. A. Wimmer’s Australien (Vienna, 1832) the 
extraordinary statement that “when the Portu- 
guese first touched there they called it by the 
name of ‘Ulimaroa.’” This statement is in- 
correct. When Capt. Cook was at the Bay of 
Islands (New Zealand), in December, 1769, he 
inquired (by his interpreter Tupia) of the in- 
telligent natives “if they knew of any country 
besides their own: they answered that they had 
never visited any other, but that their ancestors 
had told them that to the N.W. by N. or N.N.W. 
there was a country of great extent, called Uli- 
maroa,” &c. Afterwards (February, 1770), at 
Queen Charlotte Sound, a native was asked if 
he had ever heard that such a vessel as Cook's 
had before visited the country. He answered 
that his ancestors had*told him that a small vessel 
had come there from a distant country called 
Ulimaroa, &e.t 


* Labilliere, vol. ii. p. 229. 


+ Cook's First Voyage (Hawkesworth), vol, ii, pp. 372, 
402-3 (London, 1773). 
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According to Mr. Macgillivray, the naturalist 
(Voyage of the Rattlesnake, vol. ii. p. 4), the native 
name of Australia is Kei Dowdai, or Kai Dowdai 
(Great Country), and that of New Guinea, Muggi 
Dowdai (Little Country); but the Rev. Mr. 
Ridley (Kamilarot, p. 117) says that Muggi is 
great, and Kai little. I have not given references 
to “Terra Australis,” and other names which 
appear on old maps and charts, as they would 
lengthen these notes very considerably. 

Some years ago I sketched out the plan of a 
dictionary of Australasian nomenclature, to include 
names of countries, islands, capes, bays, rivers, 
mountains, towns, and cities, their meaning or 
origin, when and by whom they were given, &c. 
But I have never yet found time to begin. 

Epwarp A. PeTurrick, 

Brixton Rise, 8. W. 


Bisnorric or Sopor anpD Man (6" §. xi. 128). 
—I gave two explanations of the title Sodor in 
“N. & Q.” (6™ 5S. v. 109), viz., from Sodore, a 
village in Iona in which the bishops resided ; or 
from a church at Peel dedicated to our Saviour 
(Ywrnp), and called “ Ecclesia Sodorensis.” The 
latter theory is adopted by Archbishop Spotswood, 
following Hector Boethius, 

In Capgrave’s Life of Joseph of Arimathea men- 
tion is made of one Mordaius, King of the Isle of 
Man, who resided at a city called Sodora, and was 
converted to Christianity about a.p. 63; but this 
is probably a myth, as St. Patrick is held to have 
first planted Christianity in the island about 
A.D. 444. 

Spotswood’s account will not bear examination. 
He says that Amphibalus was first bishop after 
Cratilinth founded the Church, but Matthew Paris 
says Amphibalus was buried at Radburn, near St. 
Albans, and no writers, except Hector Boethius 
and his followers, mention Amphibalus in the 
life of Cratilinth. Again, supposing there ever 
was a “Sodorense fanum,” what authority has 
Spotswood for making it equivalent to “ Salvatoris 
fanum”—church of the Saviour—when even his 
authority Boethius says, “‘Nunc vocant Sodo- 
rense fanum, cujus nominis rationem, sicut aliorum 
complurium rerum et locorum, vetustas ad posteros 
obcuscavit.” George Waldron says Spotswood’s 
theory is borne out “ by the traditions of the 
natives themselves.” When at Peel I tried in 
vain to get hold of any such native traditions, But 
Camden, Harrison, and Mercator all say that the 
Hebrides were called “Insulz Sodorenses.” William 
Sacheverell, a governor of Man, says, “ After the 
Isle of Man was made the seat of the Norwegian 
Race, the Bishopricks were united with the Titles 
of Sodor, and Man, and so continued till con- 
quer’d by the English, since which the Bishop of 
Man keeps his Claim, and the Scotch Bishop stiles 





himself Bishop of the Isles, antiently Episcopus 
Insularum Sodorensium.” 

This seems the most probable explanation, 
Governor Sachevereli addresses Dr. Thomas 
Wilson as “ Lord Bishop of the Isle of Man” 
omitting Sodor. Was Sodor ever dropped in legal 
patents and documents of the last century, and 
only resumed through ignorance ? 

Joun E. T. Lovenay, 


The see of Sodor and Man signifies the see of 
the Southern Hebrides and of the Isle of Man, 
The Norsemen gave the name of Sudreyjar or 
“the Southern Islands,” to the Hebrides, as dis. 
tinguished from the Orkneys, or Northern Islands, 
The two sees of the Sudreyjar and of the Isle of 
Man were united in 1098 by Magnus of Norway 
on his conquest of the Isle of Man, and continued 
one till 1380, when, on the death of Bishop John 
Dunkan, the English having become masters of 
Man, the sees became once more severed, the 
clergy of the Isles electing for their bishop one 
John, and the clergy of Man electing Robert 
Waldby. The bishops of Man, however, still 
retained their titular supremacy over the Hebrides, 
the bishop being entitled “‘ Manni et Insularum 
Episcopus,” or as now “ Bishop of Sodor and Man.” 
The error by which the island adjacent to Peel 
(not Castleton), on which the ruined cathedral of 
St. Germans stands, has been identified with Sodor, 
dates back at least so far as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It appears in a grant from 
Thomas, Earl of Derby, in 1508 to Bishop Huan 
Hesketh, of ‘* Ecclesiam Cathedralem Sancti Ger- 
mani, in Holm [the island] Sodor vel Peel vocata.” 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


The following was some time ago written by 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man, and sent to an 
inquisitive correspondent, who made the inquiry 
as to what was the real meaning of the word 
Sodor : — 

“ What does the title ‘Sodor’ mean?! 

Pray tell me if you can, 

So strange are many facts we glean 
About the Isle of Man, 

That all the cats are wanting tails 
We hear for evermore ; 

It may be this accounts for tales 
Which reach the British shore. 

Well ‘Sodorenses '—Southern Isles— 
Is what the title means; ¢ 
Although, perhaps, you say with smiles, 

* Tell that to the marines !’ 
For in the palmy days of old, 
When things went harum-skarum, 
The bishop did the title hold 
Of Man ‘ et Insularum.’” 
Geo, H. Brierzey. 
Oswestry. 


The editor of “N. & Q.” has twice given an 
explanation of the union of Sodor and Man, ane §, 
iii, 129; 5% S. xi. 140, In the former of these 
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ihe authority relied on is a statement of Bishop bail, baston, or mainprise.” See also Platt »v. 
Viilson. I take from another source a portion of | the Sheriffs of London, Plowden’s Reports, p. 35. 
the bishop’s remarks, which may be sufficient for Horace W. Monckron. 
the reply to the query of J. J. S. He states in 
substance that St. German, the first bishop of 
Man from whom the cathedral is named, with his 
imme liate successors, had the Island of Man alone 
for th» diocese till the Norwegians conquered the 
Westirn Isles, and soon’ after Man; and pro- 
ceeds :— 

“Tt was about that time—the beginning of the eleventh 


Temple. 


“ Foxine” 1n Books (6" §, xi. 107).—Foxing 
| in prints and books is caused sometimes by damp, 
| but often by rust. If due to the former cause, 
the blotches quickly enough disappear under the 
influence of water ; the paper should then be sized 
again, to restore the strength it will have lost in 
century—that the Jnsule Sodorenses, being thirty-two | the bath. But when the stains are due to rust 
(go cal..d from the bishopric of Sodor erected in one of | more drastic measures are taken. Had these re- 
them, namely, the Isle of Hy), were united to Man, and | mained a closer “trade secret” there would be 
from that time the bishops of the united sees were | many more sound prints and books extant than 
styled Sodor and Man, and sometimes Man and In- | ham 6 t= a) ld. TI ‘ loved 
sularum; and they had the Archbishop of Drontheim her re are now in the wor oa ne Means CUproye 

only too commonly to kill rust and other stains 


(styled Nidorensis) for their metropolitan. And this 4 ; : > 
continued till the island was finally annexed to the | are chloride of lime and strong acids and alkalis. 


Crown of England, when Man had its own bishops again, | Before the book or print which has been purified 

who styled themselves variously, sometimes bishops of | }, these agents can be safely bound or restored 

Man only, sometimes Sodor and Man, and sometimes y ee ’ f their acti 

Sodor de Man ; giving the name of Sodor to a little isle, to the portfolio every trace of their action must 
be removed or neutralized. Should this not be 


before mentioned, lying within a musket-shot of the , 
main land, called by the Norwegians Holm, and by the | thoroughly and completely accomplished, decay 


inhabitants Peel, in which stands the cathedral. For | begins at once, and continues slowly but without 
in these express words, in an instrument yet extant, | ; issi g y 1 ‘ 

: , - ) , ss ; s out of the paper, 

Thomas, Earl of Derby and Lord of Man, a.p. 1505, gene oa _-y> ~~ - — ” pee 

confirms to Huan Hesketh, Bishop of Sodor, all the oor nen ae, = . a 

fades, rots, and crumbles away, until nothing but 


lands, &c., anciently belonging to the bishops of Man, er 4 ° 
namely, ‘Ecclesiam Cathedralem 8S. Germani in Holm, | 8 shadow of the original remains, soon to vanish 


Sodor vel Pele vocatum [sic], ecclesiamque 8S. Patricii altogether. This “trade secret” has been so 
ibidem, et locum preefatum in quo przefatze ecclesiz site generally abused by some modern French binders, 
sunt,’ This cathedral was built by Simon, Bishop of Sodor, that llect t hs n. among old 
who died A.p. 1254, and was there buried.”—Bishop = Oy Cee ae ee ee 8 
Wilson, in Chronicles of the Ancient British Church | 0oks rebound by them, a lamentable number of 
previous to the Arrival of St. Augustine, London, 1851, | volumes which have undergone its pernicious in- 
pp. 124-5. : fluence, and which will have ceased to exist before 
Ep, Marsha. another century has passed, no matter how care- 
_ [Valued communications, principally repeating the | fully they may be preserved by their owners, It 
ong ee above, have reached us from 8r. | jg a “ secret ” which has done almost as much harm 
within; K. N.; Rev. C. F. S. Warren, M.A.; H.8.; i i 
: 3 EV. U. N, M.A.; HH. 8. cs: st y ; its propagatio 
H.Pisnwiex ; E. F. B.; W. H. Burns; Everard Home | °° books as moth, or rust, or worm; its propagation 
is to be deprecated, and one cannot help hoping 


Coreman; G, F. R. B.; Kare Toompson; J. B. S.; 
M, Giwonetst; M.A.Oxon. ; Joun Cuurcutit Stxes; | most fervently that amateurs may never learn to 
F.C. Binkpeck Terry; H. N. Draper; Dr. E. Copnam | use it. JuLian MARSHALL, 


Barwea: W > ond  G. Younema. | 
REweR; W. F.; and EB, G. Youncer, M.D,] In addition to “ N. & Q,” 4S. xi. 216, see 1* 


Bam Baston (6% §, xi. 87).—The words bail | §, ii. 103, 173, 236; iii. 29, for furtker informa- 
and baston as two distinct terms are common in | tion on this matter. 
law, but I never saw the two combined into one Everarp Home CoLteman. 
term. The word bail requires no explanation. As} 71, Brecknock Road. 
to baston, the meaning given in an old law-French [Mr. H. G. Hopz refers to Mr. Blades's recently pub- 
dictionary, London, 1701, is as follows : ‘* Baston, | lished Hnemies of Books.) 
4 staff, or club, or cudgel; also it is taken for a 
pledge or security, also a waiter upon a prisoner, Heratpic (6 §. xi. 69).—These arms belong 
P, Coke, rep. 9, 36.” The reference should, I | to one of the Chichesters, Earls of Donegal, most 
think, be 1 Coke, 44. The third meaning appears probably to Arthur, first earl, who was born 
to be that in which the word is usually to be June 16, 1606, and died s.p.m. March 18, 1674/5. 
understood in English law (see Wisham’s Law | The quarterings may be described thus: 1 and 4, 
Dict., 8vo., 1829). Thus in the statute 1 Richard II. Chequy or and gules, a chief vair, for Chichester ; 
tip, 12, the following passages occur: “Some-|2, Argent, a chevron engrailed gules between 
times by mainprise or by bail, and sometimes with-| three leopards’ faces azure, for Coplestone; 3, 
out any mainprise with a baston of the Fleet”; | Gules, a pair of wings conjoined in lure ermine, 
To go out of prison by mainprise, bail, or by | for Reigny. The descent is as follows: Sir Edward 
baston”; and in 5 Eliz." cap. 23, sec. 8: “* Without | Chichester (created Viscount Chichester of Carrick- 
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fergus April 1, 1625) married on July 4, 1605, 
Anne, daughter and heir of John Coplestone, of 
Eggesford, who was grandson and heir of Charles 
Coplestone, of Bicton, and his wife Anne, daughter 
and heir of Richard Reigny, of Eggesford (Cf. 
Westcote’s Devon, edition 1845, pp. 239, 505-6, 
and Risdon’s Devon). Viscount Chichester died 
July 8, 1648, and by the heiress of Coplestone 
(who died March 8, 1616) he left an elder son 
and heir, Arthur Chichester (born June 16, 1606), 
who was created Earl of Donegal March 30, 1647, 
with limitations to the issue male of his father. 
On his death in 1675 without male issue, the title 
descended, according to the patent, to his nephew, 
Arthur Chichestet, from whom the present Marquis 
of Donegal is direct lineal descendant. 


B, W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. 


Marriarcn (6" §. x. 514; xi. 77).—Will no 
one nail this word to the counter for the shocking 
bad coinage that it is? If patriarch meant father- 
governor, then Abraham’s wife might correctly be 
called a matriarch, But “ every schoolboy ” knows 
better. Southey, of course, knew better, and only 
used the word in joke; but “he nuge seria 
ducunt In mala,” when on such authority such 
words demand a place in our dictionaries as genuine 
English. Only in one case can the word be properly 
applied, viz., in describing that prehistorical clan- 
ship where descent was reckoned in the female 
line. Such a clan would be correctly called a 
pentped, not a warpid, and the head or foundress 
of it a metriarch (matriarch). So I saw the word 
employed in the Saturday Review for Jan. 17, 
1885.* C. B. M. 


Matriarchal is used in regard to primitive mar- 
riage, denoting the mother as head of the family 
system, and relationship flowing through her alone 
and not through her husband (a system which might 
with advantage be adopted by civilized savages of 
the present day). I think McLenan’s Primitive 
Marriage and Mayne use this word, but I quote 


from memory, M. Givcarist. 
Rose Villa, Burnham, Bucks, 


Fixnisu Fork-Lore (6 §. x. 401; xi. 22).— 
A German ship carpenter, who has just been to see 
me, tells me that his mother cured “Knarr” in 
the way indicated, viz, by placing her hand on 
the threshold, &c. W. H. Jonss. 


Burns’s “Jorruzn Wipower” (6" §, x. 409, 
502; xi. 74).—In 4" §. xii. 6, 56, 80, and in two 
subsequent communications—one from myself, 
stating I had found the “ Epitaph” (so the lines, 
p. 6, are headed) in the 1636 edition of Camden’s 

* Thus the terms “ patriarch ” and “ matriarch ” are 
mutually exclusive, Abraham or Job being patriarchs, 
their wives could not possibly be matriarchs. 





Remains, the other from W. M., who had sug- 
gested (p. 56) that the lines were Burns’s Joyful 
Widower—the question of his authorship is con- 
clusively negatived. I have not the volume of 
“N. & Q.” by me, or I would be more exact, 
Frepx. Rute. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Henry Wiystanzey (6" §. x. 288, 410).—I 
find the following notice of Winstanley in Victor 
Hugo’s L’Homme Qui Rit, Premiére Partie, Livre 
Deuxiéme XI.:— 

** Pax in Bello, disait le phare d’Eddystone, Obser- 
vons-le en passant, Cette declaration de paix ne dis 
armait pas toujours l’Océan, Winstanley la répéta sur 
un phare qu'il construisit & ses frais dans un lieu 
farouche, devant Plymouth, La tour du phare Achevée, 
il se mit dedans et la fit essuyer par la tempéte. La 
tempéte vint et emporta le phare et Winstanley.” 

Has M. Hugo any authority for his assertion that 
Winstanley constructed the lighthouse ‘4 ses 
frais ” ? S. A. Wermore 


Seneca Falls, New York, U.S.A. 


Marste (6 S. xi. 90).—As Haven Srreer 
says, there are different sorts of marble. He might 
have added that there are many ornamental stones 
which, though not marbles, are very commonly con- 
founded with them. Very many people would call 
a porphyry, an alabaster, or a serpentine, “ marble,” 
but they are very different indeed as regards 
their mineralogical composition, the facility with 
which they can be worked, and their respective 
power of resisting the destructive influence of 
weather. 

The best book treating of marbles, granites, &c., 
which I have met with, is one published by Mac- 
millan & Co. in 1872, written by a Mr. Edward 
Hull, and entitled A Treatise on Building and 
Ornamental Stones. This, however, does not even 
attempt an exhaustive list of such ; but it would 
be an excellent introduction to the subject for any 
one who desires to study it. It describes the 
structure of each rock which is mentioned, and its 
chemical constitution, and mentions great part of 
the localities where it is found. 

In the Beschreiburg von Rom (vol. i. p. 333), 
by Plutner’and Bunsen, about thirty species of 
marble, porphyry, granite, and alabaster employed 
by the ancients in architecture or sculpture are 
described. The modern marble masons of Rome 
make up lists of (if my memory serves me Cor 
rectly) one hundred and fifty or more species, but 
many of these are, of course, merely varieties. 
Much might, no doubt, be learnt by a visit to the 
British Museum. Avex. NesBitt. 


In one of the early volumes of the Civil Engineers 
and Architects’ Journal (say vol. v. or vi.) there 1s 
& paper on foreign marbles, translated by myself 
from a Catalogue of the Louvre. 

Hype CLARKE. 
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WarwicksairE Worps (6% §, xi. 46).—In 
1959 a family Bible in Surrey had the grown- 
up children’s births entered as “Thomas was 
borned,” &c. M. Giccurist. 

Burnham, Bucks. 


Garmetow (6% S. xi. 88).—This word is, appa- 
rently, of pure Scandinavian origin, and would 
read in modern Danish (omitting the articles), 
“Gaard mellem Hoi.” Gaard originally meant 
an enclosure, or enclosed place, and is used in the 
present day to signify a farm. It exists in Eng- 
lish under the forms garth and yard. Mellem 
means between, and is probably connected with 
our word middle. Hoi is a hill (German Hohe), 
and associated with the English high. The whole 
would then read, “ The farm, or tract of cultivated 
ground, between the hill, or hills.” 

E. Srupson-Bal ke, 


Bacatette (6 §. xi. 87). — This is not 
to be found in Hoyle’s Games, even as late as 
1835; norin the Académie Universelle des Jeux, 
Paris, as late as 1833. It is not, I think, a French 
game. The earliest mention of it that I know is 
in Sports and Games, by Donald Walker, London, 
1837, where it is not called a new game, but is 
described as usually played, from notes supplied 
to the editor by Thurston, the manufacturer of 
tables for billiards, bagatelle, mississippi, &c. 

The French word bagatelle had so long been 
naturalized in this country that it is, perhaps, not 
wonderful to find it applied to a game which seems 
to have never been played in France. A friend 
tells me that he remembers bagatelle in his father’s 
house certainly as early as 1825. 

JuLIAN MarRsHALL, 


I cannot say when this game was introduced ; 
but I and my small brother and sisters played at 
itin the year 1825, on a board which is still in 
existence. I think it was bought at Jaques’s in 
leather Lane. JAYDEE. 


Lerrer or Warren Hastines (6" §. xi. 67). 
—Capt. Price wrote— 

“Five Letters from a Free Merchant in Bengal to 

Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor General of the Honor- 
tble Kast India Company’s Settlements in Asia ; Convey- 
ing some free Thoughts on the probable Causes of the 
Decline of the Export Trade of that Kingdom; anda 
Rough Sketch or Outlines of a Plan for restoring it to its 
former Splendor.” 
These letters were published in 1778, and were 
reprinted in 1783. His Letter to the Proprietors 
and Directors of East India Stock, &c., was pub- 
lished in 1782, Speaking of Warren Hastings he 
says ;— 

“To such lengths have his systematical adversaries pro- 

in accumulating false information against him, 
that there is no doubt but if any true had existed, their 
extreme malice would not have overlooked it,”—P, 1. 


This was also reprinted in 1783, There are 





numerous other publications of his relating to the 
East Indies, including A Series of Facts showing 
the present Political State of India, &c., which he 
addressed to the Earl of Shelburne in 1783, and 
A Ministerial Almanack: addressed to the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Thurlow, late Lord Chancellor of 
England, &c. The second edition of this last- 
mentioned pamphlet was published in 1763 under 
the pseudonym of “ Recos Jepphi of Dukes-Place, 
Gent.” G. F. R. B. 


Croizyorres (6" §, xi. 9, 92).—The procession of 
the Greater Litany on St. Mark’s Day was called 
“Cruces Nigra,” because the altars, crosses, and 
relics were covered asin mourning. The Golden 
Legende (Wynkyn de Worde, 1512) has the 
following account :— 


“ Thys letanye is sayd the blacke crosse, For thenne 
in sygne of pestyléce/ wepyng & of penaunce/ they clad 
theym wyth blacke clothes. And perauenture for that 
same cause they couered the crosse and thauters wyth 
blessyd hayres/ & thus we sholde take on us clothyng 
of penaunce,” 


In which passage it should be noticed that the 
English translator has obtained his “blessyd 
hayres” from the “saccis” and “‘ciliciis” of the 
original Legenda Aurea by reading the words as if 
“sacris ciliciis,’ or perhaps there may have been a 
misprint in the particular Latin edition used by 
the translator. E. 8. D. 


TRAVELS IN THR Hoty Lanp AND PALesTINE 
(6% §. x. 444).—Lord Lindsay’s Letters from the 
Holy Land, 2 vols., Colburn & Co., 1838. This 
was the late Earl of Crauford and Balcarres. 


Giatet (6% §. xi. 20, 78).—Perhaps Mr, 
Vyvyan may be interested to see some earlier 
examples of the use of this word :— 


“They came by night to Rome/ & foide Lucrecia 
allone wakig about woll werke/ & other mennes wyues 
were a slepe/ & some about gyglotrye.”—Polycronicon, 
1527, f. 97, col. 2. 

“One beheld Dyogenes and sayd thou hast ryght 
wanton gygly eyen wherfore his dyscyples wolde haue 
beten the man as a lyer/ lete be felowe sayd Dyogenes. 
For I am suche one by kynde, but I refreyne me by 
vertue.”—Jd., f. 109 verso, col. 1. 

“ This [Walter, Bishop of Durham] drewe them oute 
of chyrche/ and made monkes sytte with hym specyally 
in his halle at mete/ and serued them with mete that 
was forbode. And ordeyned wymmen to serue them 
with her here spredde behynde/ that semyd wowynge 
Gyglottes in clothynge/ face and semblaunt. There 
vnethe escaped ony that he was vndertake. “| For yf 
he tourned awaye his eye he was named an ypocryte, 
And yf he were assentynge or accordynge with the 
myrth/ he was named a nyce man and a foole.”—Zd., 
f. 276, col, 2. 

Doubtless the same words are to be found in the 
earlier editions and MSS. of the above popular 
work, 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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Tae City cattep “ Nam” (6 §, xi. 129).— 
This is the original reading of the Sealed Books, 
and this possibility should always be considered 
by correspondents when they think they have got 
hold of a peculiarity ; it is the third time in the 
last three years that [ have written a similar reply 
to the present. Nor, perhaps, was “Naim” a 
misprint even in the Sealed Books, for it is the 
Latin form of the word as opposed to “ Nain,” 
which is Greek. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 

[ We have received so many contributions on the sub- 
ject, we dare not, in face of the above reply and out of 
consideration of space, attempt to insert them. Among 
those whom we have to thank for communications are 
the Rev. E, Marsuaut, Mr. W.T. Lyxy, Mrs. CAROLINE 
Sreecatt, E. F. B., Mr. Joun E,. T. Lovepay, Mr. 
Watton N. Dew, Mr. F. A. Buaypes, Mr, F, C, Brrx- 
beck Terry, and E. 8. W.] 


True Date or tue Birtu or Carist (6% §, 
ix. 301, 379, 413, 438, 471; x. 497; xi. 74).— 
Although, as already indicated, I dissent from 
Greswell’s theory that our Lord was born about 
the time of the vernal equinox, I scarcely think 
that the principal cause of his error was that stated 
by Mr. Bienxkinsorr at the last of the above 
references. Greswell contends (and probably 
rightly) that by “‘ began to be about thirty years 
of age” (Luke iii. 23) it is meant that Christ was 
at that time almost exactly thirty years old; but he 
seems to me to have overlooked that between then 
and the Passover of John ii. 13, occurred not only 
the long fasting and temptation in the wilderness, 
but a return to Bethany (R.V.) beyond Jordan 
and a sojourn of unknown duration in Galilee. In 
addition to this, all Greswell’s arguments on the 
subject are affected by what I believe to be an 
error with regard to the date of the death of Herod. 
The eclipse of the moon which took place during 
his last illness has of late years been generally 
supposed to have been that which occurred in 
March of B.c. 4, whereas (as your readers are 
aware) I consider it was in fact that of January 
of p.c. 1. This leads me to refer to the letter of 
Mr. Avan §. Cots, also at the last reference. I 
am quite aware that B.c. 4 has frequently been 
assigned as the date of the birth of Christ. But 
I have already pointed out in “‘ N. & Q.” that it 
is an impossible date, unless we accept Wieseler’s 
idea that the Nativity took place in the month of 
January. But if this was in the traditional month 
of December, or if (as is more probable) it occurred 
some months earlier, it must, on the theory that 
Herod died in the spring of B.c, 4, have occurred 
in the year B.c. 5. As before mentioned, how- 
ever, I think the arguments are weighty that 
Herod died in January of B.c. 1, and that our 
Lord was born in the autumn preceding, 7. e., that 
of B.c. 2. If this be accepted it will follow that 
he completed his thirtieth year in the autumn of 





i 
A.D. 29, about six months before the Passoye 
mentioned in the second chapter of St. Johny 
gospel, which would be that of a.p. 30. 
W. T. Lyyy, 

Blackheath, 

Having read with pleasure tho articles on the 
true date of the birth of Christ and the position 
of the planets by Mr. W. T. Lynn and others, | 
should like to submit to their kind consideration 
“ A Map of the Heavens at the Birth of Christ” 
which I have in an old MS. for December 35, 
“Mid Night,” Julian year 45. The Speculum 


has— 
Libra 1.26 in the East. 
Aries 1.26 in the West, 
Capricorn 1.33 in the North, 
Cancer 1.33 in the South, 
With— 


YU 8.16 in Libra. 

(-) 1.659 in Capricorn. 

% 2.59 in Capricorn, 
17.28 in Aquarius, 

g 6.56 in Aries. 

D 28.1 in Aries, 

hb 12.1 in Gemini. 

Are these positions of the planets true; if not, 
where is the error? And does the trine of ¥ 
and f in B.c. 7 agree with the position of the 
planets marked for the birth of Christ? If so, 
they may at some future time give the key to the 
Annus Verus. H. Oxiver 

144, Broad Lane, Sheffield. 


Pimuico : Cuetsea (6 §. xi. 68).—Is Ma, 
Fret aware of Newcourt’s derivation of Chelsea 
from the Saxon cealo hyd, cold haven? Apropos 
of “Chalk-hythe,” Lysons, in his Environs of 
London, amusingly observes, ‘ Did local circum- 
stances allow it, I should not hesitate a moment 
in saying that it was so called from its hills of 
chalk ”; but the derivation is unfortunate, as there 
is neither chalk nor hill in the parish, It is men- 
tioned as Cealchylle in a charter of Edward the 
Confessor, Cerchede or Chelched in Domesday 
Book, Chelchey and Chelcheth in later documents, 
and about the close of the seventeenth century its 
present name. Gro. H. Brierzey. 

Oswestry. 


Queer v. Quiz (6" S. x. 306).—The origin of 
the latter word is usually imputed to the ingenuity 
of one Daly, who was the manager of a theatre in 
Dublin. The word has been explained as being 4 
corruption of quid is’t. I shall be much obliged 
if yourself or one of your correspondents can tell 
me anything about Daly and the exact date when 
he invented the word. The new edition of Ogil- 
vie’s Imperial Dictionary gives the usual ex 
planation of the invention of the word, without 
suggesting any other origin. 

F, C, Birxseck Terry, 
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Younetines (6S. x. 496; xi. 71).—As accu- 
racy ,is always regarded as a desideratum in 
#N, & Q,” it may not be out of place to remark 
that Mr. C. A. Warp is not correct in stating at 
the second reference that Shakespeare “ only uses 
the word three times.” The word is employed 
also in The Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 145 :— 

“She told the youngling how god Mars did try her.” 


There the word has reference to Adonis, and the 
idea of contempt seems to be wanting. 
F. C. Birexseck Terry. 


Macya Cuarta Barons (6 §. xi. 69).—A 
writer in the Mirror, 1826, says that the barons 
did sign the Magna Charta :— 

“The ground where the commissioners of the latter 
(King John) met the barons, was between Staines and 
Windsor, at a place called Runimede, which is still held 
in reverence as the spot where the standard of freedom 
was first erected in England, There, it is said, the 
barons appeared with a vast number of knights and 
warriors, and both sides encamped apart, like open 
enemies. The barons in carrying their aims, would 
admit but of few abatements; and the king’s agents, as 
history relates, being for the most part in their interests, 
few debates ensued. The charter required of him was 
there signed by King John and the barons, which con- 
tinues in force to this day, and is the famous bulwark of 
English liberty which now gocs by the name of Magna 
Carta,” 


Geo. H. Briervey. 
Oswestry. 


Rosert Meccorr (6 §. xi. 68).—Sir George 
Meggott was not M.P. for Southwark 1710-13, 
unless Mathews is written in mistake for Meggott 
inthe Parliamentary Return. In October, 1710, 
Sir Charles Cox, Kut., and John Cholmley, Esq., 
were returned for Southwark, and on the death of 
the latter it would appear that Edmund Halsey, 
Esq, was elected; but the return was amended by 
an order of the House dated February 7, 1711/12, 
by erasing the name of Edmund Halsey and sub- 
stituting that of Sir George Mathews, Knt. From 
The Case of Anthony Bowyer, Esq.,and Chas. Cox, 
Euq., Sitting Members for the Borough of South- 
wark, concerning their Election, it appears that 
Sir George Meggott contested Southwark in 
October, 1695, but was placed at the bottom of 
the poll, the numbers being Charles Cox 2,640, 
Anthony Bowyer 2,251, and Sir George Meggott 
1776. George Meggott, who died in 1723, was 
tected for Southwark in March, 1722. 


G. F. R. B. 


In Edward Cave’s Parliamentary Register of 
1741 the only mention of the name of Meggott as 
member for Southwark is, “1722, George Megyott, 
dead, Edmund Halsey.” The list of members for 
Southwark commences in 1660, and ends in 1734. 

@ previous entry of members’ names is, “ 1714. 
John Lade, Sir Fisher Tench, Bart.” I find 
ahongst the benefactors in St. Olave’s Church, 


Southwark, “ 1677, Mr. George Meggot, to put a 
Child an Apprentice, 3/.” Also amongst the 
| benefactors for rebuilding St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
“Dr. Meggot, Dean of Winchester, 501.” Mr. 
Etwes is no doubt aware of the references to the 
Meggott family in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 
under the title of “ Elwes.” W. H. Laman. 

Fulham. 


Sir George Meggott was not M.P. for South- 
wark 1710-13, or at any other period. Sir George 
Matthews was elected M.P. for Southwark in 
February, 1711/12, and sat till the general election 
of 1713, when he was defeated. George Meggott, 
son of Sir George, represented the borough from 
1722 till his death on November 12, 1723. 

AtrrepD B, Beavey, M.A. 


Preston. 


Fotk-Lore oF Birps (6" §. x. 492; xi. 58),— 
In Kerry small boys still hunt the wren on St, 
Stephen’s Day; the processional saying or singing 
mentioned by Mr. Patrerson is, however, a thing 
of the past. The “ oldest inhabitant” has dictated 
to me the verses sung when he was a boy; they 
differ slightly from those quoted in “N. & Q.”:— 

“The wren, the wren, the king of all bir, 

St. Stephen’s Day is caught in the furze; 

Altho’ he’s smali his family ’s great, 

Please, madame, to fil! us a treat ; 

And if you fill it of the small 

It won’t agree with these boys at all ; 

But if you fill it of the best 

I hope in heaven your soul may rest, 

Sing holly, sing ivy, sing holly, 

It’s all but a folly 

To keep a bad Christmas.” 
“T forget,” quoth the oldest inhabitant, “after 
that. ’Tis a long rigmarole; you may put down what 
you like.” I have read somewhere—I think in an 
old Annual Register—that wren hunting on St. 
Stephen’s Day obtained in the Isle of Man. Does 
the custom still flourish there ? 

Ross O'ConneuwL. 
Lakeview, Killarney. 


TurasonicaL (6 S. xi. 67).—Robert Greene, 
1589, in Menaphon (Works, vi. 21, ed. Grosart), 
uses the word in a criticism. of Stanihurst’s Virgil: 
“ Which strange language of the firmament, neuer 
subject before to our common phrase, makes vs 
that are not vsed to terminate heauens mouings, in 
the accents of any voice, esteeme of their tri- 
obulare interpreter, as of some Thrasonical huffe 
snuffe.” Cf. “So under the person of this olde 
Gnathonicall companion, called the Divell, we 
shrowd all subtiltie.” Thomas Nash, 1592, in 
Pierce Penilesse (Works, ii. 99, ed. Grosart). 

O. W. Tancock, 

Norwich. 

An adjective derived from the name Thrason 
was not first formed in English. Thrasonianus, as 





“vainglorious,” is used by Sidonius: “Volo 
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paginam glorioso, id est, Thrasoniano fine con- 
cludere ” (lib. i. Zp. ix. sub fine). 


Ep. MarsHatt. 


Grass-wipow: “Purtixe our THE BESOM” 
(6 §S. viii. 268, 414; x. 333, 436, 526; xi. 78).— 
Both these terms are in general use in this district, 
and with a well-defined meaning. 

Grass-widow is a woman whose husband is living 
away from her, for any reason whatever, good or 
bad. The term does not necessarily convey re- 
proach. It is used of the wives of sea-captains, 
of officers in the army, &c. It is a rather vulgar 
metaphor, taken from a horse turned out to grass. 
This use of the word grass=enforced idleness, or 
having nothing to do, is very old; Drant (a Lin- 
colnshire man) says, in his Horace, 1567:— 

“ He brake up house, put myse to grasse, 
him selfe fed nothing fyne, 
With colewortes, and such carters cates, 
ofte woulde the caytife dyne.” K i verso. 

A married man, especially one married to “a 
bit of a Tartar,” when his wife goes on a visit or is 
called away for any purpose, is said to be able to 
“hang out the besom.” I cannot remember that 
I ever saw the besom actually hung out on these 
occasions ; but I have often heard, “ So-and-so’s 
wife is out, and ke has hung out the besom”; 
which means that he has been taking advantage 
of her absence, and has been having his friends 
at his house to make merry. I suppose it means 
that the wife is “clean gone”—that there is “a 
clean sweep” of her. Never does it mean here 
what Mr. Ratcuirre says it means at Worksop. 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 

Dauntsey House (6% §, xi. 87).—This house, 
at the end of the last and the early part of the 
present century, was the seat of the Earl of Peter- 
borough. It was subsequently bought by one of 
the Miles family, and has lately passed by pur- 
chase into the hands of Sir H. Meux, Bart. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Bournixe or Bait: Barr or Hemp (6 §, xi. 
149).—The term bat is commonly applied in North 
Lincolnshire to a bundle of straw used in thatching, 
&c.; and in Peacock’s Glossary I find it is also 
applied to “a turf used for burning.” Is this 
latter akin to brick-bat ? J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Perhaps bait is connected with Icel. beit, pas- 


turage. Cf. Icel. beiti, (1) pasturage, (2) beather, 
ling. Water W. SKEat. 


QUERIES CONCERNING 


3isnop Ken (6™ §, x. 
467; xi. 11, 93, 


150). — That 





3ishop Kidder | 
“always sent to Dr. Ken half the emoluments of 
the see of Bath and Wells,” as stated by the Rev. | of Kevenmabley, 


graphical History, is most clearly an error, and 
one for which Granger is not answerable. Probably 
some well-meaning, but certainly misinformed, cor. 
respondent supplied the statement to Mr. Noble, 
The note is curiously incorrect, for net only is jt 
said that Bishop Kidder, who occupied the se 
from 1691 to 1703, sent half the emoluments ty 
Dr. Ken, which is not true, but the note goes oq 
to say of the next bishop: “ Dr. Hooper, his suo. 
cessor, did not do anything for that pious and 
virtuous but unfortunate man; nor was it neces. 
sary, as the Queen punctually paid him 2001, as 
an annuity.” This is also untrue, for Hooper 
would not take the see till Ken in a strong but 
kindly manner commanded him to do so, Writing 
to him on Dec. 6, 1703, Ken said, “I desire you 
to accept of it,” and signed his letter T. B, and 
W. He still felt himself bishop, but was quite 
willing “to surrender his canonicall claim to s 
worthy a person” as Bishop Hooper, and to no 
one more willingly. Then Hooper accepted the 
bishopric, and on Dec. 20 Ken wrote to him and 
congratulated, not Hooper! but the diocese on 
having so good a bishop, and signed his letter 
simply T. K. But Hooper was determined that 
Ken, if he would not be reinstated in the 
bishopric, should have something; and in accepting 
for himself the bishopric he prayed leave of the 
queen that he might retain his chantership of 
Exeter in commendam, undertaking to pay the 
stipend, 2001. a year, to Dr. Ken. The queen was 
much pleased, thanked Bishop Hooper for thus 
reminding her of Dr. Ken, but desired that he 
should resign the chantership of Exeter, and she 
would confer an annuity of 2001. a year from the 
Treasury on Dr. Ken. The full history of this 
transaction is given in Anderdon’s Life of Bishop 
Ken, 1854, ii. 702-38. It is eminently kindly 
and genial—in one word, creditable to all parties. 

Whilst on the subject of Dr. Ken, may I also refer 
to the note on p. 146, “ Bishop Ken a Plagiarist,’ 
and observe that this matter has already been 
pretty fully discussed in the pages of “ N. & Q” 
(1* S. viii. 10; ix. 220; x. 110). If the Editor 
will allow me to say so, after the fashion of Parlia- 
ment, I shall shortly draw attention to the great 
want of a general index to “ N. & Q.,” and perhaps 
* move a resolution.” 

In Dean Piumprre’s first questions (6" S. x. 
407, 426) he asked for information as to the 
maiden ladies who lived at Nash, near Bristol, 
named Kemeys, of whom it is said by Mr. 
Anderdon (ii. 751) it is much to be regretted that 
Ken did not leave us more detailed information. 
I do not think this part of the Dean’s question has 
yet brought forth any information, and therefore 
would venture to ask whether these ladies were 
not probably descendants of Sir Nicholas Kemeys, 
Glamorganshire, governor of 


Mark Noble in his continuation to Granger's Bio- | Chepstow Castle, and killed there in 1647, The 
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d,as the B ( 

t son, Sir Charles, had, as the Baronetage (1727, 

nn) states, to abscond abroad till he had com- 
nded for his inheritance ; but of the younger 

son of sons nothing is said, The family were very 

staunch Jacobites. Epwakp Sotty. 


Dovste Lerrers as Ivxitiat Carirats (6% 
§, x. 328; xi. 16, 93).—Pughe (Owen), in first and 
second editions (1793 and 1803) of his Welsh Dic- 
tionary, gives words commencing with f, but not 
with #; in his last edition he gives both, and says 
they have the same sound as in English. Mr. 
M. A. Lower says:— 

“The double-f is used in some names, quite need- 
Jessly, in affectation of antiquity, é. g., Ffrench, Ffar- 
ington, Ffoulkes, Ffooks, Ftolliott. Now as double-f 
never did, and never will, begin an English word, this is 
ridiculous, and originates in a foolish mistake respecting 
the f of old — which is no duplication, but 
i apital f. 

- R. 8. Caarnock. 

Taz Inventor or Stream Navication (6% 
8, x. 264, 475).—Blasco de Garay was not the 
inventor of steam navigation, as asserted by W. C. 
at the latter of the above references, as was suffi- 
ciently proved by Mr. John McGregor, in a paper 
nad before the Society of Arts, April 14, 1858. 
Mr. McGregor visited Simancas in 1857, and was 
alowed to read the letters of Blasco de Garay 
written in 1543, which described two separate ex- 
periments with different vessels, both of them moved 

by paddle-wheels turned by men. There were no 

other letters of De Garay or documents relating to 

his experiments in the archives. Since then M. 

Bergenroth has been allowed to copy the docu- 

ments relating to De Garay. Denis Papin, a French 

engineer, constructed a steamboat which he navi- 

gated upon the river Fulda in 1707. 

Gro. Henry Preste. 

Brookline, Mass. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated 
Verse for Verse trom the Original into Terza Rima by 
James Innes Minchin. (Longmans & Co) 

Isthe year of the Indian Mutiny Mr. Minchin, living 

warmed and in perfect peace, without any companion 

of his race, the only English officer in charge of a large 
nb-district, finished a translation previously begun of 
the Divine Comedy into the original metre, The follow- 
ing year was spent in revision, and the work was then laid 
by. Further revision, accompanied by corrections sug- 
gested by Prof. Brewer, ensued, and was followed by a fresh 
period of delay. The work now for the first time sees the 
light. It is a close and fairly idiomatic translation. 

Mr. Minchin has, however, seen only the renderings of 

Cary, Longfellow, and Wright. In the translations of 

Gayley and of Dayman all that he has done has been 

mticipated. Both these versions are rhymed like his 

own, and are written in the interlinked rhymes which 
constitute a special attraction and beauty of Dante’s 

. Mr. Minchin’s verse is less spontaneous than 
that of his predecessors, and more charged with archaic 


words, In other respects it is not inferior. Space for a 
lengthened quotation fails us, Mr. Minchin bas been 
told by Prof. Brewer that his translation of the Purga- 
torio and Paradiso is the best. From the Purgatorio, 
then, we will take the four well-known lines spoken by 
Madonna Pia :— 
* Recorditi di me, che son la Pia: 
Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma 
Salsi colui che innanellata pria 
Disposando m’ avea con la sua gemma.” 
Dayman translates these lines as follows :— 
** Recall thou me, once Pia, to thy mind: 
Siena gave, Maremma took my life ; 
He knows it, who with jewelled ring to bind 
My finger citcling, had espoused me wife.” 
Cayley’s rendering is :— 
“ Remember then La Pia I am she; 
Siena gave me being and Maremme 
Was my destruction ; that he knows, who me 
Enringed, at our espousals, with his gem.” 
Mr, Minchin comes last :— 
“* Remember also me who am La Pia 
The life that Siena gave Maremma fell 
Rathely destroyed, as he who erst made me a 
Bride with his ring espousing, knoweth well.” 
That none of these verses approaches the liquid and 
long-drawn melody of the original is, of course, to be 
granted. A translation of a poem such as the Divine 
Comedy which shall be adequate in all respects would be 
a more stupendous work than the original, Mr. Minchin 
comes behind his rivals, however, by the employment 
of a rhyme to “Pia” like “me a,” and the needless 
use of archaic words such as “rathely” and “erst.” 
His rendering, however, is not more objectionable 
than that of Cayley, who makes ““ Maremme” necessarily 
a trisyllable, rhyme with “gem.” Mr. Minchin’s work 
is at least highly creditable. His introductory chapter, 
explaining the state of Italy at the date of the compo- 
sition of the poem, has special merit. 


Aidan, the Apostle of the North. By Alfred C. Fryer, 
Ph.D., M.A. (Partridge & Co.) 

Dr. Fryer is already favourably known as the author of 
Cuthberht of Lindisfarne: his Life and Times, English 
Fairy Tales from the North Country, and other popular 
little volumes. In the present book he sketches in a 
picturesque manner the life of St. Aidan, a native of 
Ireland, of royal lineage, from his first words in the 
monastery of lona to his death at the country house of 
King Oswin, near Osamborough, on August 31, a.p. 651, 
twelve days after the decease of the “ blameless king.” 
The chapter devoted to the “island home of Lindis- 
farne”’ supplies a graphic picture of the monastic life of 
the’period, whilst the sections entitled “ Heathendom ” 
and “ Mission Labour” exhibit in a condensed form 
the results of studies in which some of the best authors 
have been laid under contribution. The biography of 
St, Aidan is exceedingly well done, concise and popular, 
readable and very graphic. 


Wide Awake Stories. A Collection of Tales told by Little 
Children between Sunset and Sunrise in the Panjab 
and Kashmir. By F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple, 
(Bombay, Educational Society’s Press ; London, Triib- 
ner & Co.) 

First printed in such publications as the Indian Anti- 

quary, the Calcutta Review, and Legends of the Panjab, 

in ali of which periodicals grace of style was sacrificed 
to strictness of translation, these stories are now for the 
first time presented in a literary guise. They forma 
delightful collection, and are likely to be prized by all 





lovers of folk-lore. The editors, to whom students are 
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under a deep obligation, are known in connexion with 
that admirable scion of “ N. & Q.,” Panjab Notes and 
Queries, and as editors of many important works on 
Indian subjects. The stories have been personally col- 
lected, and have all been told by Indian boys in the 
hours between sunset and sunrise devoted to narration, 
They may be unhesitatingly commended to our readers, 


Whether for the intrinsic interest of such stories as “ The | 
Snake Woman and King Ali Maidan” and “ Little Ankle- | 


bone,” or for the opportunities for comparison with the 
folk stories of northern and western countries constantly 
afforded, the legends will recommend themselves to 
general circulation. An analysis of the tales, on the 
plan adopted by the Folk-Lore Society of England, 
forms a valuable appendix. 


Who Spoils our New English Books? Asked and An- 
swered by Henry Stevens, of Vermont. (H. N. Stevens.) 
Tuts printed version of a lecture delivered before the 
Cambridge Literary Association is a pleasant biblio- 
graphical possession. The great spoiler is the public ; 
but, according to Mr. Stevens, every one concerned with 
the production of a book does something to injure it. 


Chronicles of the Abbey of Elstow.—A little work with 
the above title has just appeared, written by the Rev. 
8S. R. Wigram, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, with 
notes on the architecture of the church by M. C, Buck- 
ley, published by Parker & Co., Oxford. The name of 
the publishers is sufficient guarantee that in appearance 
the book is all that it should be, and the reader of its 
contents will not be disappointed, as he will find amongst 
them much new and original matter in connexion with 
the abbey, well put together. Mr. Wigram, we observe, 
follows other writers in the spelling of the name Falk de 
Brente as Breaute, which is probably not correct any 
more than the name Alina (always so written in the 
deeds themselves) when written, as it frequently has 
been, Aliva, on p. 127. Mr. Wigram is at a loss where 
to place Irkhamstede. We would suggest the probability 
of its being identical with Berkhamstede. The names 
sound very much alike, and the scribe may have been 
writing from dictation. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Wigram will favour the public with further work equally 
interesting in subject and careful in workmanship with 
this volume. 


Tut Folk-lore Journal, Vol. IIT, Pt. 1, Jan. to March 
(Stock), justifies the anticipations we had expressed of 
the benefit of the change to a quarterly issue. We have 
now papers of greater length, and consequently of greater 
fulness, and the first quarterly number will have a special 
interest for all readers of “ N. & Q.”’ from its containing 
a paper by our late old and valued contributor Mr. H. C, 
Coote on the “ Robin Hood Epos.” Capt. Temple gives 
us a long selection of ‘“ North-Indian Proverbs,” many 
of which it would be interesting to compare with their 
European kin. Mr. Gomme sets forth his views on the 
science of folk-lore, with reference to a controversy 
which extended over several numbers of the past year’s 
Journal, Mr, Gomme wishes it to be settled that “ folk- 
lore is a science”; but, failing general assent to this pro- 
position, that his society, at least, should so consider it. 
He will probably obtain the particular assent more 
readily than the general. Dr. Morris continues his 
renderings of the “ Folk-Tales of India,” and Mr. Walter 
Gregor his “‘ Folk-lore of the Sea,” as illustrated by the 
coast dwellers of the north-east of Scotland. 


Tue Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal continues in 1885 its good work of the past year, 
We miss Mr. Chetwynd-Stapyiton's interesting narrative 
of the fortunes of the Stapletons of Carleton and Wighill, 
which seems to us to be one of the best specimens of this 


| 
class of writing that we have seen of late. 





But we hy 
some matter of great genealogical value in the conti 
tion of “ Pavers Marriage Licenses.”” Here we 
occasionally with quaint and rare old Christian 
particularly among the women, ¢.g., Dionysia, Thom 
Bridget, and some forms probably due to a caps 
scribe, such as “ Friderswade” for Frideswide, 

“ Rosamand”’ for Rosamund. The present concluding 
part of “ Ribston and the Knights Templars ” containg 
valuable transcripts of charters and careful annotation | 
which must cause the genealogist and the student af 
medizval history to hope for further details of the dg 
ments which Mr. Taylor mentions as still unprinted, 


In the Church Quarterly Review for January (§ , 
woode & Co.) the papers most likely to attract the 
general reader are those on the late Prof. Bre 
valuable Reign of Henry VII1., edited by Mr. Jame) 
Gairdner, and on Prof, Drummond's Natural Law iq 
Spiritual World. The transition period occupied by the 
reign of Henry VIII. is one of great interest to the hig. 
torian and to the student of political science. Prag 
Brewer knew it well, and wrote of it with much keg 
ness of insight, as he had written of the thirteenth oq. 
tury in his very valuable Monumenta Franciscana, Mp 
student of either period in European history can aff a 
to neglect what Prof. Brewer has written on the subjech 
Among other articles, that on Harriet Monsell deserve 
to be mentioned, as telling the story of a life of devotion 
toa work which the late Bishop Wilberforce thought ong” 
of necessity for the times. 

Mr, Extiot Stock will publish shortly a brochure by 
James C, Woods on Old and Rare Books, : 


Aatices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notica? 

On all communications must be written the name and | 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bal 
as & guarantee of good faith. : 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenl 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wih te 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. Stonenewer Coorer (“ Home, Sweet Home”}= 
All that is known concerning this ballad will be founll 
4th 8, ix. 100, 154. The melody was introduced by 8 
Henry Bishop as a national Sicilian air, in his Va 
Melodies. Sir Henry afterwards adapted it to the worl 
“Home, Sweet Home,” in Howard Payne's opera @ 
Clari, 1823, from which time its popularity dates, Bf 
has subsequently been called a national Swiss air; bal 
Bishop seems to have the right to it. Donizetti inte 
duced it, with some alterations, in his Anna Bolena, 
as his own, but as a representatively English melody, 

J. J. Ravey, D.D, (“ Episcopal Burial-places”).—Waey 
are obliged by your communication, which, however, # 
anticipated in a reply, 6" 8. xi, 10, you have ap 
fuiled to see. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2) 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. " 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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